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That Old Ounce of Prevention 
is Still Worth a Pound of Cure 


Below are 10 points presented by 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Buerau—jfor the purpose of 
suggesting to communities ways in which 
they can safeguard their children in 
these times of increasing juvenile delin- 
quency—and when it is so urgent that 
youth stay in school. 


1, Extend school services for children 
of working mothers; establish other 
community centers for these boys and 
girls. Open doors to “door-key” chil- 
dren. 

2. Keep the boys and girls in school; 
strengthen schools. Don’t let war 
economies — and _ indifference — curtail 
services; rather support efforts to have 
schools increase their activities and 
their usefulness. 

3. Make good housing a never-ending 
concern, 

4. See that child-labor and school 
attendance laws are understood and 
adequately enforced. Where the laws 
are not good enough, seek voluntary 
adherence within community to higher 
standards. Keep a close watch on 
places where young people are employed. 
This means supporting an adequate sys- 
tem of inspection. Point out to parents 
and employers the importance of hav- 
ing adequate adult supervision of jobs 
and work places of boys and girls. 

5. Develop and strengthen guidance 
and counseling services for boys and 
girls, They need sound and sympathetic 
counsel and help when they are making 


up their minds whether to leave school * 


and go to work. They need help, too, 
in deciding in what kind of jobs to “try 
their wings.” 

6. Make handicapped children a spe- 
cial concern. They are especially vul- 


nerable. See that school programs are 
adapted to needs of those “not so 
bright” or physically handicapped. 
Help them make an occupational ad- 
justment, or if that is not possible, see 
that they have the care they need. 

7. Strengthen public-assistance pro- 
grams to families in need. Many homes 
on the verge of being destroyed or dan- 
gerously weakened because of illness, 
father’s absence, or withdrawal of sup- 
port could be held together if outside 
help were given in time. 

8. Provide wholesome _ recreation. 
Youth who have taken over the man- 
agement of teen-age centers show what 
can be done with a little money and 
adult encouragement. But they cannot 
do the job themselves. 

9. Tighten controls of harmful in- 
fluences within the community. See 
that laws protecting minors are rigidly 
enforced—laws prohibiting sale of liquor 
to minors, for instance, or their em- 
ployment in places where it is “sold. 

(Continued on page two) 





“The survival of the essen- 
tials of democracy in America 
will require the winning of 
two wars, the Second World 
War and the war against ig- 
norance and lack of under- 
standing. Democracy in the 
late 1950’s can be safeguarded 
through education now.” 

From a statement issued by the 
National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education ap- 


pointed by the National Education 
Association. 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Vicrory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from Epvucation 
For Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 


That Old Ounce of Pre- 
vention is Still Worth 
a Pound of Cure 


(Continued from page one) 


Where the law is not good enough, seek 
the cooperation of commercial organi- 
zations in keeping certain doors closed 
to young folk. 

10. Strengthen services for the child 
showing a behaviour problem, for he is 
the most vulnerable of all. 

The majority of children in trouble 
might. not have gotten into serious diffi- 
culty if social services had been available 


. early. For those who come to the at- 


tention of police and to the juvenile 
court, special services must be given. 
Further provision should be made for 
institutional and foster family care—in 
few communities is it adequate. Child- 
guidance services should be strength- 
ened or, when not available, they should 
be established. They can play an im- 
portant part in preventing further 
trouble, 





Milkweed Floss 
for Life Jackets 


All major youth organizations are co- 
operating in the drive to raise an army 
of milkweed pod harvesters, the War 
Food Administration announces. With 
1,500,000 pounds of milkweed floss needed 
to replace kapok in life jackets for the 
armed forces, the Nation’s school chil- 
dren are asked to pick seed pods from 
wild milkweed plants in all areas where 
the plant grows in collectible quantities. 

School authorities are furnishing 
leadership in most States. The Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, 4-H 
clubs, Junior Red Cross, and other youth 
groups are assisting in mobilizing pod 
picking crews. 

Picking will begin in most States in 
September. The pods are picked before 
they break and scatter the floss, but 
after the seeds have turned brown. 
Open-mesh bags holding about one 
bushel of pods will be furnished without 
charge to children who help. with the 
picking. Twenty cents a bag will be paid 
for picking and drying the pods. 

In counties where milkweed is abun- 
dant in these States, local arrangements 
are being made for distributing bags, 
paying pickers, and assembling the pods 
for shipment to the processing plant. 
Information can be obtained from county 
agents, county war boards, or county 
sehool superintendents. 


Kindergarten Histori- 
cal Publications 


The U. S. Office of Education has re- 
ceived a gift of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals dating from 1826 to 1906 from 
the library of Alice E. Fitts, former direc- 
tor of teacher training for the Depart- 
ment of Kindergartens of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. These publications pre- 
sent the philosophy of child guidance as 
conceived by Frederich Froebel, the 
“father” of the kindergarten, and de- 
scribe the kindergarten- program with 
its original play materials. Some are 
designed principally for the preparation 
of teachers and as such give the theory 
and practice of kindergarten education 
as well as biographical accounts of Froe- 
bel’s life and work. The periodicals 
carry reports of practice in kindergarten 
education, of progress in the numbers of 
kindergartens made available for chil- 
dren, and of the problems faced in meet- 
ing the needs of young children in grow- 
ing industrial cities. 

These publications as well as other his- 
torical materials in the library of the 
Office of Education are available for the 
use of interested visitors and research 
workers. 





Student Dietitians 
Wanted by Civil 
Service 


A new examination for student dieti- 
tians for training in War Department 
hospitals throughout the country and 
in Veterans Administration’s Hines Me- 
morial Hospital near. Chicago has been 
announced by the United States Civil 
Service Commission. Graduates in 
Home Economics may be interested in 
the description of these training pro- 
grams as set forth in the illustrated an- 
nouncement, No. 332, where salaries and 
opportunities for advancement are ex- 
plained in detail. No experience is re- 
quired, but applicants must pass a writ- 
ten test. Age limits are 20 to 40 years. 

Applications for student dietitian po- 
sitions will be accepted until the ngeds - 
of the service have been met. Informa- 
tion and forms for applying may be ob- 
tained from the Commission’s Informa- 
tion Office, 801 E Street NW., in Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from first- and sec- 
ond-class post offices. 
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County Program for Excep- 
tional Children and Youth 


Services of Agencies Coordinated 


The needs of exceptional children in 
rural areas have long been a matter of 
serious concern. In Pennsylvania a so- 
lution to the problem has been sought 
through the appointment of county 
supervisors of special education. The 
program as it operates in one county 
is here described. by Glenn W. Irvin, 
supervisor of special education, Fayette 
County, Pa. 

Thirty-seven county supervisors of 
special education working in 66 coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania served 20,445 dif- 
ferent children in the biennium 1941- 
43. The children included the mentally 
superior, the mentally retarded, the emo- 
tionally maladjusted, the blind and par- 
tially seeing, the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, the crippled, and the speech defec- 
tives. The supervisors are members of 
the staff of the respective county super- 
intendents of schools, but are appointed 
and paid by the State. Many of them 
serve more than one county. Their 
duties are to locate and examine needs 
of all types of exceptional children, to 
plan suitable school adjustments for 
them, to supervise their instruction, and 
to assist with county testing and promo- 
tion problems. 

In Fayette County the program was 
instituted in September 1941, and a pre- 
liminary survey made to reveal the needs. 
The school enrollment was approxi- 
mately 33,000 children, with 1,060 teach- 
ers and supervisors in 38 school districts. 
The number of one-room schools was 
Slightly less than 100. The principal 
occupations of the people are connected 
with the work of mining, agriculture, 
and transportation. 


Planning the Program 


The first step in planning the program 
was to give to school supervisors, school 
directors, social agencies, service organi- 
zations, and to the people of the various 
communities an ainderstanding of the 
Proposed services for exceptional chil- 
dren and youth in their county. Edu- 
cators and leaders of the different groups 
were interviewed and an attempt was 
made to present to them a picture of the 
work to be done. The executives of or- 
ganizations were visited for the purpose 
of outlining the plans for exceptional 


children and for establishing -rapport 
with these groups. Through many key 
individuals, a variety of methods for in- 
forming the public were developed. 

Talks were given at meetings of serv- 
ice clubs, welfare organizations, church 
societies, educational groups, and com- 
munity committees. A cooperative press 
released, at strategic times, articles on 
several phases of the program. Admin- 
istrative officials of the residential in- 
stitutions which serve exceptional chil- 
dren were invited to explain their work. 
The radio was employed to reach the 
entire population of the county. Free 
and informal discussions of the problems 
of exceptional children were conducted 
with small groups of teachers and ad- 
ministrators in many school districts. 
These methods of interpreting the pro- 
gram have not ceased. As the need for 
a better understanding of certain phases 
of it arises, they are employed again and 
again. 


Recognition of Special Needs 


The second step in the program was 
to insure recognition of the various 
types of exceptional children. A prob- 
lem which confronted those interested 
in the education of the children was that 
of training teachers in the methods of 
identification and of planning for the 
total development of such pupils. The 
importance of early identification indi- 
cated that some steps should be taken 
to work with children of preschool age. 
Preschool clinics were held wherever 
possible, and parents were invited to in- 
formal conferences dealing with phases 
of child development. Radio programs 
dramatizing the role of parents in meth- 
ods of preschool development and train- 
ing of children were presented. A group 
of teachers and administrators prepared 
@ pamphlet which gave pertinent in- 
formation to parents about the preschool 
child and his problems. 

The admission policies of the schools 
were examined, and efforts were made to 
establish policies which would be ob- 
jective and sound. A first-grade testing 
program, which included reading readi- 
ness and mental ability tests was estab- 
lished. Teachers and administrators 






were trained to give these tests as well 
as to interpret their results. The im- 
plications of the results for teaching 
techniques and methods to be employed 
in the classroom were given study, and 
some of the needed in-service training 
of teachers took place. The importance 
of adequate physical examinations of 
children was emphasized. Vital infor- 
mation about beginning children was 
collected by the teachers and supervisors 
through visits to the homes and by using 
the facilities of other agencies. Reliable 
and valid means and instruments for 
the recognition of exceptional children 
in other grades of the schools were de- 
veloped and used. 


The Educational Program F 


Planning the facilities for exceptional 
children’s education was the third step 
in the work. One of the problems faced 
was that of planning a program for ex- 
ceptional children in the regular class- 
room situation. The misunderstanding 
and lack of vision on the part of some 
teachers and parents and the limitation 
of materials and help from sources out- 
side the school were handicaps to this 
part of the program. These handicaps 
are gradually being overcome by the 
types of training and supervision em- 
ployed. College extension courses have 
been given in the county to supplement 
the training offered by the supervisors 
in the schools. 

Special classes for the mentally re- 
tarded were established in several dis- 
tricts. Observation of the program car- 
ried on in such special classes has aided 
some teachers to clarify their educa- 
tional thinking and philosophy and to 
improve their methods of instruction for 
exceptional children. Special education, 
after all, is functional education carried 
on through the medium of good teach- 
ing, and all classes of the school could 
profit from the use of some of its objec- 
tives, principles, and techniques. 


Cooperation of Other Agencies 


The assistance of many other agencies 
has been employed in the program. The 
American Red Cross, through its nursing 
service and mental health clinics, ren- 
ders invaluable aid when needed. The 
Department of Public Assistance has 
provided needed medical attention and 
home security. The Child Welfare Serv- 
ice cooperates in placing neglected and 
dependent children in proper foster 
homes and helps in adjusting children in 
school situations. The Tuberculosis So- 
ciety and the Public Health Department 
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help in bringing about more healthful 
living conditions and in correcting indi- 
vidual health programs. The county so- 
cieties of professional men give freely of 
their time and advice when asked. The 
institutions within the area have given 
an understanding of their programs, and 
the many satisfactory placements are in- 
dicative of their cooperative service. 
The law-enfdrcement bodies and the 
courts are used when authority is neces- 
sary in the solution of the problems pre- 
sented by exceptional children and by 
parents who are not meeting the needs 
of their children in an adequate manner. 
The fact that some exceptional chil- 
dren may be potential delinquents or are 
delinquents was not forgotten. The 
schools, churches, social agencies, law- 
enforcement bodies, professions, busi- 
ness and industrial interests, service 
clubs, youth organizations, and civic 
groups of the county were represented at 
two conferences on child guidance. A 
policies committee was appointed from 
this group and is functioning in the co- 
ordination of all services which promote 
the welfare of children. This committee 
is planning the formation of a county 
welfare council. The Juvenile Court and 
the Probation Officer have assumed re- 
sponsibility for the formation of child 
guidance centers in different locations 
in the county. Interested citizens of 
these areas have taken upon themselves 
the function of guiding exceptional chil- 
dren of various types. Through the co- 
operation of all these agencies and in the 
exchange of ideas and plans, wholesome 
growth in service has taken place. 





School Bus Drivers’ 
Field Meet 


In an effort to promote interest in 
school bus driver training, the West Vir- 
ginia State Department of Education 
sponsored a tricounty field meet in which 
bus drivers competed in demonstrating 
driving skills and safety practices. The 
meet was held at Martinsburg and 30 
drivers from Berkeley, Jefferson, and 
Morgan counties participated. Mechan- 
ical testing devices were used to check 
certain physical abilities and skills. A 
road test revealed other strengths and 
weaknesses of the contestants. A traffic 
quiz rounded out the program of test- 
ing. 

The various lacks of skill or knowledge 
revealed by the contest will be taken into 
consideration in planning future driver 
training courses. According to report, 
the State Department of Education was 
so well pleased with the results that it is 
planning similar meets for other parts of 
the State. 





School Health 
Education 


Scales for Tests for 





and Physical 


High-School Boys of 


Strength of the Abdomen and Back 


When the U. S. Office of Education 
manual, Physical Fitness Through Phys- 
ical Education for the Victory Corps,’ 
was published, there were no scales avail- 
able for the five tests for measuring 
strength of the abdomen and back which 
were described on pages 73-82. C. W. 
Morgan, while on the staff of the De- 
partment of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, secured data and 
constructed scales for use with these five 
tests, namely, the sit-up, hanging-half- 
lever, leg-lift, forward-bend, and bank- 
twist. Some 30 secondary schools in and 
around Tittsburgh cooperated in giving 
the tests. The report which follows was 
compiled from the original research ac- 
count prepared by Dr. Morgan. 

The tests were first given as described 
in the Victory Corps manual. Later, 
some changes were made in the meth- 
ods of administering the tests in order to 
make them more objective and reliable. 
These new test directions were used on a 
selected sample of 450 cases. Scales in 
tables I to V were then developed from 
data secured on an enlarged group using 
the checking and scoring devices as in- 
cluded in the test descriptions here pre- 
sented. 

The same general procedures were fol- 
lowed in constructing the scales as were 
used by Cozens, Trieb, and Neilson? in 
establishing the standards for the other 
events listed in the Victory Corps testing 
program. The classification into groups 
was done in accordance with the classifi- 
cation plan described on pages 74 and 
75 of Physical Fitness through Physical 
Education for the Victory Corps. 

It should be noted that the manual 
recommends that a battery of 10 tests be 
used of which no more than three should 
be selected from any one category, and 
that the first test listed in each category 
should be used. Thus the “sit-up” test is 


1Physical Fitness Through Phystcal Edu- 
cation for the Victory Corps. Victory Corps 
Series Pamphlet No. 2, Washington 25, D. C., 
Superintendent of Documents (1942). Price 
25 cents. 

2Cozens, Frederick W., Trieb, Martin H., 
and Neilson, N. P., Physical. Education 
Achievement Scales for Boys in Secondary 
Schools, Chapter VI, p. 143-155, New York, 
A. 8. Barnes and Company (1936). 


in the essential list, and any two other 
tests in category IIT (abdomen and back) 
should be used. 


The complete battery of 10 tests should 
be administered at the beginning of the 
semester and again at the end of the 
semester or year. The scales are so 
constructed that a scale score of 50 corre- 
sponds to the average performance ex- 
pected of boys in the particular classifi- 
cation group involved. If the average 
scale score of a group on certain tests is 
less than 50 at the first testing, addi- 
tional emphasis should be placed on 
those activities in the regular physical 
education program which relate to the 
type of performance tested. 


Improvement is shown by the gain be- 
tween the last testing and the first test- 
ing. This gain may be expressed as a 
percent of the first score by dividing the 
gain by the first score. The gain can also 
be expressed as a percent of the possible 
gain that might have been made by sub- 
tracting the first score (using scale 
scores) from 100 to get the possible gain. 

This latter method is recommended be- 
cause it expresses the percent of gain 
independently of the amount of initial 
ability. Boys should be encouraged to 
find their own scale scores and to evalu- 
ate their own performances in relation 
to that of the group. Although it is 
good practice to encourage boys to reach 
a maximum standard of performance, 
emphasis should be placed on having 
each boy improve his own individual 
records. 


Directions for Giving Tests 


1, Administer the fests only to boys 
who have been approved for strenuous 
exercise by a physical examination. 

2. Because the tests require “all out” 
effort, it is recommended that only one 
of the tests be given on any one day. 

3. Explain, demonstrate, and have the 
tests practiced in at least one class pe- 
riod prior to the testing. During the 
practice period, stress correct perform- 
ance rather than maximum performance. 
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4. Notice that the test descriptions ex- 
plain the duties of the performer, the 
checker, and the teacher. In giving the 
tests students should be arranged in par- 
allel lines and work in pairs, with one 
boy performing and his partner check- 
ing and counting the number of correct 
performances. 


Tests of Abdominal and Back 
Strength 
SIT-UPS 


Starting Position 


The performer lies on his back on the 
floor, with fingers of both hands inter- 
laced behind the neck, and feet held com- 
fortably apart on the floor by another 
class member, called the checker. 

The checker kneels on both knees so 
as to place his knees against the soles 
of the performer’s feet. He grasps the 
performer’s ankles and holds them down. 


Movement 


The performer raises the trunk to a 
sitting position, bends forward and 
touches the right elbow to the left knee, 
and then returns the trunk and head to 
the floor. He repeats the sit-up but 
touches the left elbow to right knee, and 
continues sit-ups alternately touching 
right and left elbow to the opposite knee. 
The exercise is continued as many times 
as possible. 


The score is the number of sit-ups 
done correctly. Each completed sit-up, 
i. e., raising the trunk and touching op- 
posite knee and returning to the floor, 
counts 1. 

No count is given for a particular 
movement if performer: 


a. Unclasps hands from back of 
neck. 

b. Bends knees while on floor or sit- 
ting up. 

¢@. Fails to keep up to teacher’s 
counts. 

d. Fails to touch head to floor on 
returning to starting position. 

€. Fails to touch elbow to knee. 


Cadence 


The teacher counts cadence by calling 
“Up”—“Down” so that one sit-up is com- 
Pleted each 2 seconds. 

The performer must follow cadence or 
be penalized by losing counts not done 
in time. He is stopped if he falls behind 
and takes longer than 10 seconds to re- 
turn to cadence. 

The checker counts quietly only the 
number of sit-ups correctly performed 


This number may be translated into a 
standard score by reference to table I. 


Table I.—Standard 
sit-ups 


(Number of sit-ups in classes] 
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HANGING-HALF-LEVER 

Starting position 

The performer hangs from the high 
horizontal bar in the fully extended posi- 
tion, grip optional. (Regular grip recom- 
mended.) 

The checker stands facing the side of 
the performer with one hand behind the 
performer’s hips and the other hand ex- 


tended in front of performer and level 
with his waist. 


Movement 


The performer raises both legs with 
feet together and knees extended to the 
front horizontal position, i. e., at right 
angles to the body, and touches the 
checker’s hand with his toes. 

The checker prevents the performer’s 
body from swinging by pressure behind 
the hips as the legs are lowered. 
Scoring 

The score consists of the number of 
times the legs can Be raised correctly to 
the horizontal position. No count is 
scored if the performer: 

a. Fails to touch the hand of the 

checker. 

b. Swings or snaps as he raises the 

legs. 

c. Fails to maintain cadence. 

(Turn to page 18) 
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Government Activities 


The Army Specialized 
Training Program 

Considerations and policies that led 
to the setting up of the Army Special- 
ized Training Program and an account 

of its operation from its inception to 
June 1944 are given in The Army Special- 
ized Training Bulletin, No. 8, July 1944. 
The following excerpts are taken from 
the bulletin. 

“In December 1942 there were already 
in the Army hundreds of thousands of 
men, who were high-school graduates. 
Many of them were college graduates or 
had begun college training. The high- 
school graduates who had completed 
their Basic Military Training were ready 
for assignment to Basic Phase ASTP 
training. Some of the college-trained 
men who had completed their Basic Mil- 
itary Training were ready for immediate 
assignment to advanced technical schools 
of the arms and services. Others who 
required additional academic training 
were ready for assignment to Advanced 
Phase ASTP training. 

“It was necessary to screen the men 
who had already completed Basic Mili- 
tary Training in terms of their civilian 
education and experience. It was neces- 
sary to find replacements in their current 
assignments for those selected for the 
ASTP. It was necessary to establish 
training units at colleges and transfer 
the selected men to them. 

“By April 1943 the records of hundreds 
of thousands of men had been examined 
and those who met the initial eligibility 
requirements were screened by Field Se- 
lection Boards for assignment to Army 
Specialized Training Units. A brief trial 
of this procedure quickly revealed that 
it was insufficiently selective, that the 
variations in the level and content of the 
civilian training represented by the same 
academic records pgcessitated ingenious 
innovations in the normal procedures for 
Army screening and for college admis- 
sion. Therefore screening at Specialized 
Training and Reassignment (STAR) 
units was introduced as an intermediate 
step between the proceedings of the field 
selection boards and the assignment of 
men to colleges. 

“In December 1943, 145,000 men were 
in STAR or Army Specialized Training 
units established at 227. institutions. 


“Another War Department college 
training program was begun in April 
1943 when the War Department called 
to active duty and assigned to colleges 
some 70,000 Air Corps Enlisted Reservists 
who had passed their eighteenth birth- 
days. This program brought them to a 
minimum level of academic achievement 
preparatory to their air combat crew 
training and mobilized them for assign- 
ment to that training as need arose. 

“In addition to the 227 AST units, there 
were established 151 Army Air Forces 
College Training units. Thirty-six of 
these units were established at colleges 
that undertook both ASTP and AAF 
training. Other college training pro- 
grams were conducted by the War De- 
partment in these and other colleges for 
limited numbers of men, in special fields 


* and for designated arms and services. 


By December 1943 almost a quarter of a 
million soldiers on active duty were being 
trained by the colleges under contract 
with the War Department, in variants of 
some 50 different curricula prescribed by 
the War Department. Except in medical 
training these did not conform to con- 
ventional civilian curricula. 

“Among the college programs for more 
limited numbers of men were three affil- 
iated with the regular Army Specialized 
Training Program: the preparatory pro- 
gram for men designated for admission 
to the United States Military Academy, 
the advanced ROTC program, and the 
program for members of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, unassigned, who had not 
passed their eighteenth birthdays. In 
August 1943, 2,000 men were assigned to 
the Army Specialized Training Reserve 
program for these enlisted reservists, 
thus anticipating the time when it would 
be feasible to replace the training of men 
on active duty with the training of 
younger men before their call to active 
duty. 

“Between December 1943 and March 
1944 the ASTP was reduced in size by 
approximately 30,000 men, who were sep- 
arated from the program by graduation 
or for other reasons, and not replaced. 
In March 1944 approximately 85,000 
more men were separated, and not re- 
placed. Concurrently the Army Air 
Forces College Training Program was 
similarly reduced. By 30 June 1944 the 
70,000 trainees in the AAF program had 








been transferred from the colleges to 
other AAF training. By 1 April 1944, the 
Basic Phase AST program for men on 
active duty had been terminated. It is 
being replaced in the Army Specialized 
Training Reserve Program. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 men are continuing in the 
Advanced Phase of the ASTP. 

“In April 1944 the Army reached its 
authorized strength. Most of its men 
had completed their basic military train- 
ing. The Army had reached the point 
where it could assign its reservoir of ac- 
ademically trained men to units or 
schools for their final military training 
and to the units in which they were to 
fight.” 


The Army Specialized Training 
Reserve Program 


With reference to the Army Special- 
ized Training Reserve Program the bulle- 
tin says: 

“The ASTP Basic Phase, for some of 
the men assigned to it, was preparatory 
to the Advanced Phase. For most of the 
men it was terminal. For them, within 
the limits of the time available, this 
training complemented and supplement- 
ed the general academic education they 
had had in primary and secondary 
schools before they entered the Army. 
As in civilian education, advanced train- 
ing in specific skills, whether in the ASTP 
or in the schools of the arms and services, 
must be based on a solid foundation of 
more general training. 

“As the Army’s need for men contin- 
ues, the need for men who have had that 
general training will continue. Here- 
after it will be given only in the Army 
Specialized Training Reserve Program to 
enlisted reservists before they are called 
to active duty after they become eight- 
een. In this way the Army Specialized 
Training Reserve Program, begun in 
August 1943 as a pilot-plant operation, 
becomes the main Army academic pro- 
gram. The Army Specialized Training 
Program, restricted in the future to ad- 
vanced specialized training, becomes a 
standby operation, training approxi- 
mately 30,000 men in fields of military 
importance, and capable of expansion 
should further needs develop. 

“This shift in the Army’s program of 
academic training has been made at the 
present time for several reasons, 
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“From 6 to 9 months otherwise taken 
from the soldier’s period of active duty 
will be saved. The graduate of the Re- 
serve program will receive his Basic Mili- 
tary Training immediately upon his call 
to active duty. When it is completed, 
he will be ready, like the former grad- 
uate of the ASTP Basic Phase, for as- 
signment to the ASTP for more advanced 
specialized training or for assignment 
wherever else he may be needed. Thus 
the Army ‘will have available a new 
reservoir of trained men. 

“The Army has utilized the civilian 
training of the high-school graduates 
who were in the Army when the ASTP 
began and who have entered -it since, 
and has capitalized upon the college 
training of some of them. 

“The Army has now been stabilized 
at its authorized strength and has as- 
signed to their final training most of the 
men whose academic training it supple- 
mented. The greater part of the Army’s 
replacements in the future will be young 
men of eighteen. The Army Specialized 
Training Reserve Program will assure 
that a proportion of them will have had 
the academic training needed. 

“Finally, young men of seventeen who 
volunteer for the Air Corps Enlisted Re- 
serve or Enlisted Reserve, unassigned, 
for training in the Army Specialized 
Training Reserve Program do not bear 
the stigma that made a system based 
upon deferment impracticable in the be- 
ginning. On the contrary, the student 
in the ASTRP has proved his eagerness 
to make himself fit for the military duties 
he anticipates.” 


Questions and Answers 
on the ASTR Program 


The War Department on June 23, 1944, 
issued a pamphlet with the title 62 
Questions and Answers on the Army 
Specialized Training Reserve Program. 
The publication states: 

“This pamphlet provides answers to 
the questions most frequently raised 
about the program. It will be distribu- 
ted through Service Commands to in- 
stitutions participating in the program, 
to other educational institutions, and to 
individuals who are interested in the 
program, 

“Introductory Curricula N-10 and N- 
20 and Basic Curriculum B-60, pre- 
scribed for the ASTRP, and an introduc- 
tion to these curricula have been issued 
to institutions participating in the pro- 
gram. 

“Persons desiring publications should 
address their requests to the Command- 
ing General of the Service Command in 
which they reside.” 





Institution Activities 


Michigan's Adult Education 
Program 


A comprehensive program for adult 
education has been provided for by the 
State of Michigan and it is expected will 
soon be under way. An appropriation of 
$250,000 was made by the legislature for 
an experimental program to be under- 
taken during the fiscal year 1944—45. 

In his message to the legislature, Gov. 
Harry L. Kelly gave credit for the initia- 
tion of the proposal to President Ruth- 
ven of the University of Michigan, whose 
interest in an adult education program 
arose from certain developments he had 
noted taking place: That returning 
servicemen would be mostly adults; that 
there is an increase in the popular de- 
mand for extension courses; and that the 
University of Michigan, at least, was re- 
ceiving an increasing number of requests 
from labor unions for educational pro- 
grams. 

President Ruthven, at the invitation 
of the British Government last fall, 
visited Great Britain for the purpose of 
discussing wartime and post-war edu- 
cational problems, and brought back an 
account of the effectiveness of the adult 
education program in that country, 
where classes on any subject in which 
there may be sufficient local interest are 
organized. No academic or scholastic, 
requirements are made and there is no 
system of credit giving. Persons enroll 
for their own improvement or edification. 

In commenting upon the British pro- 
gram, President Ruthven noted our 
failure to observe the need for education 
for citizenship in our adult population. 
His interest and comments led to the 
submission by the State administration 
of a plan for an experimental adult edu- 
cation program, to be administered by 
the State superintendent of public in- 
struction with the aid of an education 
advisory committee. 

The plan accepted by the legislature 
provides for a central commission on 
which various interests are represented, 
the thought being to utilize all of the 
State’s educational facilities, coordinat- 
ing the activities of the public schools 
and of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion through the central commission. 
This plan received the endorsement of 
the labor unions. 


Vocational Counseling 
Program at Western Reserve 
Western Reserve University, Cleve~ 


land, Ohio, has announced that it will 
offer a comprehensive program of 





courses in vocational counseling begin- 
ning October 3. 

The program will be under the aus- 
pices of the graduate school in coopera- 
tion with the school of education, Cleve- 
land College, and the school of applied 
sciences and will embrace nearly 40 
courses of study for counselors in schools, 
government, social work, business, and 
industry. It is intended chiefly for stu- 
dents who have completed their under- 
graduate courses and wish to go on into 
the profession of vocational counseling 
or those now in that type of work who 
wish to improve their methods. Accord- 
ing to Dean Wilbur W. White, of the 
graduate school, 1 year, or 2 sessions, 
of the graduate work in the university 
will constitute a training program in 
this field. 

Courses offered include psychology, so- 
cial psychiatry, medical information, vo- 
cational adjustment problems, psychal- 
ogy of personnel management, occupa- 
tional information, educational adjust- 
ment of individual differences, guidance 
in schools, measurement of aptitudes and 
intelligence, industrial management, 
and labor problems. 

Special attention will be given to the 
problems of men and women discharged 
from the military services and to prob- 
lems of rehabilitating the handicapped. 


College Credit for Education 
and Military Experience 
in the Armed Forces 


The Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York (the State edu- 
cation department) has revised its regu- 
lations governing the granting of college 
credit to ex-service personnel. 

The regulations provide for admission 
to college on the basis of an approved 
secondary school course covering at least 
16 units, or the equivalent, completed 
by normal progress, acceleration, or 
otherwise. 

Correspondence courses given and 
validated by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute and correspondence 
courses given to service personne] by col- 
leges and universities cooperating with 
the USAFI may be recognized for college 
credit if they are appropriate to the in- 
stitution’s degree requirements and, 
when given by a coll ve or university co- 
operating with the USAFI, are accepted 
for college credit by that institution. 

Institutional courses in the Army 
Specialized Training Program, Navy Col- 
lege Training Program, meteorology, etc., 
may be recognized for college credit on 
the basis of hours of instruction, labora- 
tory, and preparation (15 class hours of 
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instruction plus preparation constituting 
a semester hour), provided: (1) The 
student is eligible for matriculation; (2) 
the course does not duplicate work for 
which the student has already received 
credit; (3) it is appropriate to the degree 
requirements of the college offering the 
course; and (4) the total number of 
semester hours credit per term does not 
exceed the number of weeks in the term 
plus two. 

Credit for institutional courses, that 
meet these requirements may be accepted 
by other colleges on a transfer basis. 

Not more than 10 semester hours credit 
may be granted to veterans who have 
served at least 6 months in the armed 
forces, for general military experience, 
basic and advanced training which in- 
cludes military science, hygiene, physical 
training, and other experiences of edu- 
cational value. For those who have had 
less than 6 months military service not 
more than 5 semester hours credit may 
be granted for the successful completion 


of the basic or recruit training program. . 


A limited amount of additional credit 
supported by documentary evidence may 
be granted by colleges and universities 
for work done systematically in service 
specialty schools, technical training 
schools, and officer candidate schools, in 
which a part of the program is of college 
grade, provided: (1) It is applicable to 
the degree requirements of the institu- 
tion; (2) it does not duplicate work for 
which credit has already been granted; 
and (3) the quality of the work is vali- 
dated either by the USAF tests (the pre- 
ferred method) or by equivalent tests or 
procedures authorized by the college. 
Such credit, together with the basis on 
which it was validated, shall become a 
part of the student’s permanent college 
record. 


Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Adopts Sim- 
plified Curriculum 


President Compton has announced 
that the faculty of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has approved 
changes in the undergraduate curric- 
ulum of the Institute to meet the spe- 
cial requirements of education in science, 
engineering, and architecture after the 
war. The changes will eliminate ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the number of 
undergraduate subjects, reducing them 
from 523 to 412. The reduction was ac- 
complished by consolidating subjects of 
nearly the same content and purpose 
and eliminating certain options. There 
also will be a reduction in the variety of 
schedules offered in the upper years. 








The principal aim in these reductions, 
President Compton states, was to sim- 
plify the regular program, as much as 
would be consistent with the mainte- 
nance of standards, so as to deal with the 
expected complications arising from stu- 
dent and curriculum requirements dur- 
ing the transition period following the 
war. The new schedule is expected to 
meet the requirements of college men re- 
turning from war service to complete 
their interrupted education, as well as 
the needs of young men who went from 
high school into the service. 

The new schedule provides for a stand- 
ard curriculum for all first-year stu- 
dents. The second-year curriculum has 
been divided into two main divisions, 
science and engineering, with an op- 
portunity given the student to begin the 
elementary subjects of his chosen profes- 
sion. Under the new plan meteorology 
is established as a separate undergrad- 
uate course leading to the degree of 
bachelor of science in meteorology. 


The Humanities Program 


In the field of the humanities and so- 
cial sciences, President Compton states, 
there will be a smaller number of courses 
but these will be better coordinated than 
in the former program and will require 
more of the-student’s total time. In the 
4-year program, in addition to the cus- 
tomary courses in modern languages, 
students will take one full course of a 
nonprofessional character every year. 

The work of the first year will be de- 
voted to English, with emphasis on writ- 
ten and oral expression, an emphasis 
that will continue throughout the 4 
years. Special provisions are made for 
students who, when they enter, are ready 
for advanced work in English and for 
foreign students who require intensive 
instruction. In the second year all stu- 
dents will be’ given an introductory 
course in modern history with special 
reference to the’ place of the United 
States in world affairs. . 

Of the basis of the preceding courses, 
especially history in the second year, the 
third year will be devoted to the social 
sciences generally, economics and psy- 
chology. In the second half of the third 
year, students will be permitted to choose 
between a limited number of options in 
the general field of the social sciences. 

In the senior year, students will be 
given an opportunity to choose one of 
four options, namely, the history of 
science and thought, music and the fine 
arts, western world literature, or inter- 
national relations. Each of these four 
courses will be closely coordinated with 
the objectives and purposes of those 











given in the preceding 3 years, All 
classes will be held in small sections and 
constant opportunity will be given for 
improvement in both written and oral 
expression. ; 

With reference to the changes in the 
revised program in the humanities, the 
M. I. T. student paper, The Tech, says: 

“In its social outlook the 4-year plan 
in the humanities is an expansion of 
courses that have long been part of the 
Institute’s curriculum. Even as early 
as 1865 when the Institute opened its 
doors, President William Barton Rogers 
was a pioneer in his conviction that a 
sound scientific or technical education 
could not be complete without adequate 
time and attention to the humanities 
and the social sciences. This purpose 
has been emphasized in every succeed- 
ing administration.” 


New Officers for NEA De- 
partment of Higher Edu- 
cation 


The following officers for the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association have been 
appointed for the year 1944-45: Ernest 
O. Melby, chancellor, Montana State 
University, Missoula, president; George 
D. Strayer, Jr., associate professor of 
education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, secretary-treasurer; Eugene S. 
Briggs, president, Phillips University, 
Enid, Oklahoma; Alonzo F. Myers, 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York; Harry K. Newburn, dean, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City; 
Anne J. Oates, State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Connecticut; executive 
committee. The vice president will be 
selected by the executive committee 
from among its membership. 


Division of Special Services 
for Veterans at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 


The following extract is from an ad- 
dress delivered by Dean Albert J. Harno, 
provost of the University of Illinois,*at a 
recent conference on post-war education 
held at the University of Wisconsin. 

“We have established, with the ap- 
proval of the university senate and the 
board of trustees, a Division of Special 
Services for Veterans. * * * This 
is not a separate college in the sense that 
we are setting up a separate educational 
program or institution for veterans; but 
we realize that we need a special agency 
to focus its attention definitely on the 
problems of veterans. We have no ex- 
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cuse for establishing programs for vet- 
erans that are not available for our 
civilian enrollees, except that the prob- 
lems of the veterans seem to call for im- 
mediate attention. 

“This agency will have a director and a 
council. The director, with the advice of 
the council, will appoint counselors from 
the university staff. These will be taken 
from the teaching staff; their duties will 
be twofold—teaching and counseling. 
It will be the responsibility of the direc- 
tor to educate the counselors on the 
problems of the veterans to the end that 
these men will get the best advice and 
assistance we can offer them. The divi- 
sion will have the aid of the university’s 
personnel bureau and its testing services. 
When a veteran arrives on the campus, 
he may present himself immediately to 
the division. In fact, the desirability of 
taking that course will be made known 
tohim. There he will be advised, in the 
light of his previous training and needs, 
on what the university has to offer him. 

“We fully expect that most of the vet- 
erans, after they have gone through this 
initial stage with the division, will there- 
upon register with a regularly estab- 
lished school or college. The division is, 
however, authorized to offer courses 
whenever that seems desirable. If it 
should happen that a department or col- 
lege will not provide what the division 
believes is a necessary program for the 
veterans, it can organize courses and ad- 
minister them. For example, we discov- 
ered in connection with the A. S. T. P. 
that many in that program were not well 
traine in mathematics. 

“It is not unlikely that some veterans 
who enroll will show a similar deficiency. 
Suppose the department of mathematics 





does not wish to give the courses needed. 
If that should happen, the division may 
establish them. It can even organize 
curricula, or regroup existing courses 
into new curricula. We do not believe 
that it will often be necessary to do this; 
but if it should be, it can and will be 
done. ” 

“The Division of Special Services for 
Veterans is authorized to grant degrees. 
If a veteran finds that the university 
offers the courses he wishes to take but 
that none of the established schools or 
colleges will permit him to take the com- 
bination of courses he wants and grant 
him a degree, he can apply to the divi- 
sion for the privilege of registering 
with it. ~ 

“If the division is of the opinion that 
the program requested has sound edu- 
cational content, it can register him and 
it can grant him a degree. It must, 
however, observe this condition: The 
degree it awards must not be subject to 
confusion with .established degrees. To 
give an example: We have on the campus 
a department of Spanish and college of 
agriculture. Suppose a veteran were to 
come to us and Say, ‘I think there is an 
outlet for me in agriculture in Latin 
America. I wish to take a program in 
agriculture and to study Spanish.’ Of 
course, he can get each of these pro- 
grams on our campus, but it would take 
him a long time under established re- 
quirements to take all the courses he 
needs in both fields and also qualify him- 
self for a degree. The Veterans’ Division 
is empowered to approve his request for 
a curriculum in Spanish and agriculture, 
provided it believes that the program 
has educational content.” 





Georgia Plans Post-War 
Educational Programs 


Problems of school organization, 
teacher training, school finance, pupil 
transportation, and the school plant 
were discussed at the annual Planning 
Conference of Georgia School Adminis- 
trators held June 26 to 30 at Athens in 
connection with a series of University 
of Georgia summer workshops. The 
Conference, which was sponsored by the 
Georgia State Department of Education, 
the Georgia Education Association, the 
State university, and the Education Panel 
of the Agricultural and Industrial De- 
velopment Board of Georgia, was at- 
tended by State, county, and city school 
administrators, staff members of the 
600765°—44-——-2 
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State university, and Ray L. Hamon and 
Glenn Featherston of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Proposals were developed 
for revising the school laws, the school 
building codes, and the educational 
provisions in the State constitution. 
This Conference was an outgrowth and 
continuation of a post-war planning pro- 
gram initiated by the State Department 
of Education in September 1943. At that 
time a State-wide survey was planned, 
involving the educational program, 
teacher training, school district re- 
organization, legislation, school finance, 
transportation, and the school plant. 
Three school-plant survey forms were 





designated to be used in the State-wide 
study: (1) Plant status, (2) individual 
data form for each proposed project, and 
(3) proposed improvements to existing 
plants. 

The first of these forms is a school- 
plant inventory blank to be filed by 
county and city superintendents as sup- 
plements to the regular annual reports. 
This form indicates the type, capacity, 
date of construction, and cost of each 
school building in the State and shows 
the educational space and service facili- 
ties of each building. The inventory 
form will be accompanied by a county 
map on which each school building will 
be identified. 

The next step in the study will be the 
preparation of pupil spot maps in con- 
nection with the school census. From 
spot maps, highway maps, and existing 
school-plant maps, the State, county, 
and city school authorities will plan 
post-war school-plant programs by 
counties. Sites will then be selected and 
plans prepared for individual projects 
as units in the over-all State program. 





Recent Publications 


on UNRRA 


What is UNRRA? What are its ac- 
tivities? The following publications an- 
swer these and other questions about 
this new international organization: 

What the United Nations Relief Pro- 
gram Means to You; Twenty Questions, 
Analysis and Erplanations. By William 
Allan Neilson and Raymond Gram 
Swing. The price of this 10-page folder 
is 5 cents a copy; 25 cents per dozen; 
and $1 per 100. Address orders to Food 
for Freedom, Inc., 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

UNRRA: Gateway to Recovery. This 
84-page booklet reports facts, available 
on February 15, 1944 relating to 
UNRRA’s organization and its purposes, 
with an objective estimate of the outlook 
for effective implementation of its aims. 
The price is 50 cents. Ask for Planning 
Pamphlets No. 30-31; and address re- 
quests to National Planning Association, 
800 Twenty-first Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Helping the People to Help Them- 
selves; The Story of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion is the title of a recent 15-page pam- 
phliet prepared and sold by the United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. The price for 
single copies is 10 cents; for 10 or more 
copies 6 cents a copy. 
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School Year Changes in oe 
Land-Grant Colleges : Name of institution 


Meeting Accleration Needs 





1942-43/1943-44 





Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Beginning with the school year changes that have been made by land- Peas ora a snttetsceseceneenees 
P eas ego 
1942-43, many universities and colleges, grant colleges since June and July 1942 r 


: < Pennsylvania State College. 
as a phase of their acceleration program, .., .nown in the following table prepared University of Puerto Rico... 
changed their plan of organization in Rhode Island State College 


order to shorten the length of time neces- by Maude Farr, Division of Statistics, Clemson Agricultural College (S. C.).... 
E . South Dakota State College 
sary for completing the course. The U.S. Office of Education. University of Tennessee 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Changes in the organization of the school year of land-grant colleges 


° ope Utah State Agricultural College 
and universities from June or July 1942 to June or July 1944 Gane ef teats 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Number of land-grant institutions State College of Washington 

West Virginia University...............- 
University of Wisconsin............ 
University of Wyoming 








Code 
number 


Plan of organization White Negro ait 





1942-43 | 1943-44 | 1942-43 | 1943-44 INSTRUCTIONS FOR NEGROES 





Alabama: State Agricultural and Me- 
semesters chanical Institute 
2 semesters plus 6-week summer session... J Arkansas: Agricultural, Mechanical, 
2 semesters plus 8-week summer session K and Normal College 
2 semesters plus 9-week summer session Delaware: State College 
2 semesters plus 10-week summer session....--------------+ Florida: Agricultural and Mechanical 
2 semesters plus 12-week summer session. College for Negroes.....--.-.-----+-+-- 
$3 semesters (48 weeks).........---------<e Georgia: Georgia State College 
3 quarters plus 6-week summer session... . Kentucky: Kentucky State College 
8 quarters plus 10-week summer session. Louisiana: Southern University and 
A NE RR PY ERE Hee Baek Agricultural and Mechanical College. . 
Maryland: Princess Anne College 
Mississippi: Alcorn Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
Missouri: Lincoln University 
North Carolina: Agricultural and Tech- 
Phen of ee nical College of North Carolina 
Name of institution tears nscerer - Name of institution a pine iron yA ea I 
ou arolina: 0 ec ormal, n- 
1942-43) 1943-44 | ROaD-4 1008-06 dustrial, Agricultural, and Mechani- 
cal College 
10 || Rutgers University (N.J.).............- 10 Tennessee: Agricultural and Industrial 
1 ||] New Mexico Agricultural and Mechan- State Teachers College 
6 Rs dananstendaniciaiinnnnentl 7 Texas: Prairie View State College 
10 || Cornell University (N. Y.).............- Virginia: Virginia State College for 
7 || North Carolina State College 10 
7 || North Dakota Agricultural College...... 10 West Virginia: West Virginia State 
16 || Ohio State University 10 College 
10 
27 


” *Numbers used refer to code numbers above. 


2 1 Upper engineering classes operate on 3 continuous semesters. 
+7 22 academic summer sessions equivalent to a regular semester’s work, 
‘7 8 The University at Urbana, ‘Ill., operates on 3 semesters, with an added 8-week summer session running con- 
10 currently with the latter half of the summer semester. 
87 43 semesters of 16 weeks plus an 18-week semiterm. - 

10 63 semesters with two 8-week summer sessions running concurrently with the summer semester. 

10 ¢ 4 quarters plus a 6-week summer session. 
13 semesters plus a 744 week summer session. 
* 4 quarters plus a 6-week summer session. 

- 2 semesters plus a 15-week summer session. 

neo at a aed ms eed 10 3 semesters plus a 12-week summer session. 
cians Gneas Salen. se dh eee sda 4 A 6-week summer session runs concurrently with the regular 12week summer session. 
Dalveniite of Minnessta 13 3 semesters of 16 weeks each for civilian students; four quarters, with 2 extra summer sessions of 6 weeks each for 
Mississippi State College ar hnincernae , 
University of Missouri 43 3 quarters plus an 8-week summer session and a 4-week intersession. 
aGuiainn State College 4 2 semesters plus 4 12-week summer session for the Liberal Arts College; 3 semesters for the Schools of Engineering 
Dalsendly ot Nebr and Pharmacy; 4 quarters for the School of Medicine. 

sa v 4 3 semesters plus an 8-week summer session and a 6-week summer session. 
University of Nevada 
University of New Hampshire........... 





























Alabama Pelytechnical Institue 
University of Alaska 
University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
University of California 
Colorado State College 
University of Connecticut... 
University of Delaware 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
University of Hawaii 
University of Idaho 
University of Ilinois 
Purdue University (Ind.) 
Iowa State College-.-.... . 
Kansas State College. 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
University of Maine 
University of Maryland 
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Wartime Counseling 


Report of Conference on Guidance 


Leadership 


The Sixth National Training Confer- 
ence for Leadership in Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance held at Traverse 
City, Mich., officially closed August 12 
after a 3-week session. The conference 
was initiated by the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, Voca- 
tional Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
and State supervisors, their assistants, 
and interested administrators from 
States not having supervisors were in- 
vited to attend. Thirty-two States and 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico were repre- 
sented. 

Work was scheduled from 8:30 a. m. 
until 5 p. m. daily. Mornings were de- 
voted to such topics as: The relation of 
the counselor to the administrator and 
other staff members; occupational orien- 
tation—sources, filing, and dissemina- 
tion; sources and uses of training oppor- 
tunities; the proper approach to Career 
Day in the guidance program; the use 
of the survey and follow-up for building 
local occupational information; relation 
of guidance and selection; testing as a 
part of the individual inventory in a 
guidance program; use of the individual 
inventory in a guidance program; per- 
sonal preparation of counselors; and re- 
sults of a guidance program. 

In the afternoons members of the con- 
ference were grouped into committees to 
study eight different projects including: 
A functional 1-year graduate course in 
occupational information and guidance; 
place of tests in the guidance program; 
comprehensive plan for and utilization of 
occupational information from the State 
office to the classroom and counselor’s 
office; explanation of the relationships of 
various members of the school personnel 
in the program of guidance. 

It is hoped that the results of the con- 
ference will be published at an early date 
in order to inform those unable to attend 
the conference of the findings. 


Incomes in Selected 
Professions 
The last of six articles by Edward F, 


Denison on the incomes in certain se- 
lected professions appeared in a recent 





issue of Survey of Current’ Business, 
published by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Items given which 
are of interest to counselors are included 
in the following table: 





Esti- 

Per | mated 

centin| num- Maxi- 

inde- | ber in | Medi- | mum- 

>rofessional gro: pend- | inde- | an net | earning 
Professiona! group ent | pend- |income| age 








prac- ent 1941 | ranges 
tice | prac- | (years) 
1940 | tice | 
} 1940 } 
Physicians... ----- 80 (129,000 | $3,756 | 35-54 


| 
Lawy@ts............-} 72 128, 000 | 2,960 | 45-59 


cannes 96 | 67,000 | 3,281) 35-49 
Osteopathic physi- | | 

i isntncaniiieds 96 | 9,000 |'2,037] 35-49 
Veterinarians........ 71} 8,000} 2,329| 35-39 


Nurses, registered... 27 | 63, 000 1, 192 | 








'In 1937 


The findings show that the highest 
average incomes in each profession were 
reported by the Far West. The Middle 
East stands above the national average 
in all but one profession, while the 
Southwest and Northwest stand con- 
sistently below the national average. 
Average income in New England is below 
the national average in all of the six pro- 
fessions except dentistry and veterinary 
medicine. 


Post-War Shipment 
of Perishables 


Many young people are asking coun- 
selors what new jobs will be open after 
the war. One new type of job in trans- 
portation may develop in connection 
with shipping perishables by air. This 
summer, Wayne University is cooperat- 
ing in an experiment ir this field. 

Shipments of a wide range of perish- 
able foods will be made from growing 
areas to a panel of experts at Detroit. 
All phases of marketing, from producer 
to consumer, will be studied in rélation 
to the new conditions arising from air 
transportation, with three primary ob- 
jectives—to test the advantages claimed, 
to locate specific difficulties to be over- 
come, and to pave the way for general 
acceptance of changes in marketing 


procedures. Foods will be tested for 
vitamin and sugar content, rate of de- 
terioration, and weight loss. Similar ex- 
periments will be conducted simultane- 
ously on the same items transported by 
conventional methods. The results will 
be compared and published. 


Enlistments Reopened 


in Air Corps Enlisted 
Reserve 


The following statement supplements 
Part Ill of the Victory Corps pamphlet 
“Service in the Armed Forces.” 

Enlistment in the Reserve Corps as 
air combat crew members in the Army 
Air Forces has been resumed, effective 
June 1, 1944, the War Department has 
recently announced. 

Youth in the 17-year-old age bracket 
now may volunteer for future training 
as combat crew members. After pass- 
ing physieal and mental tests, they will 
be placed in the Air Corps Enlisted Re- 
serve (ACER) and will not be called up 
for training until after they have reached 
their eighteenth birthday. 

The ACER’s who are less than 17 years 
and 9 months of age and have grad- 
uated from high school at the time they 
volunteer, with parental consent, are eli- 
gible to take from 3 to 9 months’ college 
training under the Army Specialized 
Training Reserve Program. (See article 
in the July 3 issue of EpucaTion ror Vic- 
ToRY on the Army Specialized Training 
Reserve Program, page 16.) 

The War Department stressed that 
ACER’s will not necessarily be called to 
active duty on the day they reach their 
eighteenth birthday. Instead they will 
be called to training only as they are 
needed to meet military requirements 
and before they are 18 years and 6 
months of age. It is estimated that a 
Reservist (on the average) will be called 
to active duty by the time he is 18 years 
and 2 months of age. 

When called to active duty, the air 
combat crew candidate first will be given 
basic military training. During this pe- 
riod, a series of aptitude tests will be 
given to determine for what type of com- 
bat crew training the individual is best 
qualified. 

Gunners go into actual combat as non- 
commissioned officers. In addition to 
being trained as aerial marksmen, a large 
percentage of gunners also may qualify 
as trained technicians in radio, arma- 
ment, or as airplane mechanics. 
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Ranx attained by air combat crew 
members will depend entirely upon the 
demonstrated abilities of the individual. 
Young men of 17 may apply for enroll- 
ment at any AAF Examining Board. 

Young men who have not yet reached 
17 can prepare themselves to qualify 
for ACER enlistment by taking Civil Air 
Patrol Cadet Training. High-school 
principals also are prepared to recom- 
mend courses through the High-School 
Victory Corps in preaviation training 
that can help point the way to AAF 
wings. 

The War Department stated that each 
trainee will be given a course of 5 weeks 
or longer in basic military training be- 
fore being assigned to air combat crew 


training. Those selected to earn aerial 
gunners wings will receive at least 6 
weeks training in aerial gunnery. 

If the trainee is selected to combine 
his gunnery with radio or airplane me- 
chanic skill, he is given an additional 
5-month course in radio or airplane me- 
chanics.. Armorer-gunners take an ad- 
ditional 2-month course in armament. 
Prospective bombardiers and navigators 
take the aerial gnnnery course before 
starting their specialized training. 

In the event an air combat crew trainee 
fails during training to demonstrate the 
requisite aptitudes for aerial combat, he 
will be reassigned to other appropriate 
duties in accordance with military re- 
quirements, 









Inter-American 
Educational Relations 








Director of Children’s 
Orchestras Guest of State 
Department 


Rubén Caradmbula, director of the 
Children’s School for Initiation into Mu- 
sic, Montevideo, Uruguay, is visiting the 
United States as a guest of the Depart- 
ment of State. In addition to his work 
in Montevideo, Sehmor Cardmbula or- 
ganizes and directs children’s orchestras 
throughout Uruguay. Through these ac- 
tivities and through the music lessons he 
gives over the radio and his summer 
courses on music methods for teachers, 
he has made music a part of the every- 
day life of the Uruguayan child. 

Sefior Carambula explains his plan 
for the musical education of young chil- 
dren in a translated statement as fol- 
lows: 

“The first thing I did was to form 
rhythm bands with dances and songs, in 
the first grade of the public schools. I 
took into account the child’s psychology, 
his special interest in all animated things 
and in bright colors, and so, I was able 
to design special instruments, which can 
be presented to the child in the form of 
nice toys which are an essential part of 
his life, but, which, in fact, are real musi- 
cal instruments. It is my belief that all 


children should be introduced to music 
in the same manner as they are taught 


to play games, the same way as they are 
taught to write and read and other ele- 
mentary things.” 

An important phase of Sefior Caram- 
bula’s work is carrying music to children 
in remote country districts, especially 
those who do not have access to a piano 
or string instruments. This he has ac- 
complished by introducing the use of 
the recorder and the tonette, which is a 
type of flute. He has also introduced 
a wide variety of home-made musical in- 
struments and has designed the rhythm 
band instruments which he presents to 
children as “nice toys.” 

Sefior Carambula has written a num- 
ber of compositions for use in children’s 
rhythm bands and orchestras and has 
compiled a series of Uruguayan folk mel- 
odies, numerous musical games, and a 
child’s ballet, Woodland Witchery. He 
has also prepared short descriptions in 
English of the typical folk music of the 
River Plate region. 

While in the United States he will 
visit elementary schools, and plans to 
work with children’s rhythm bands and 
orchestras in performing adaptations of 
his music. He is also giving some demon- 
strations to groups of teachers of music 
in the elementary schools of this coun- 
try, who in turn will explain to him the 
technique used in the United States of 
teaching public-school music to young 
children. 











Why Not Require 
First Aid? 


The following letter, received by the 
U. S, Office of Education, carries its own 
message to curriculum makers. 


“The writer has never before realized 
the importance of knowing first aid—not 
until she came to the Auxiliary Military 
Police office. In this office, it is almost a 
mandate that even the secretary famil- 
iarize herself with the rudiments of first 
aid. 


“Studying this, at intervals when she 
was not employed in secretarial work, the 
thought came to her that she should have 
known it years ago. She should have 
known how to handle a person who may 
have a broken back, so the spinal cord is 
not punctured. She should have known 
how to handle a person whose neck might 
be broken, She should know how to ap- 
ply a tourniquet at the proper point. 


“She has learned that a young woman 
living next door to her is a hopeless crip- 
ple because she was put in a car after an 
accident and, placed in a sitting position, 
taken to a hospital. Her spinal cord was 
injured so that she can never use her 
legs again. If she had been placed in a 
position where her spinal cord had been 
protected, she might be walking today. 


“My last thought is: should not first 
aid be a compulsory course in the eighth 
grade, or the first 2 years of high school? 
Iam sure after giving it thought you will 
put this in as such a course. 


* * + * * 


The reply from the Office of Education 
which follows is a “second to the motion” 
of this layman for more and better first- 
aid instruction. 


“Many of us would concur in your de- 
sire that first aid be required in the prep- 
aration of junior high school students. 
It would be difficult to estimate the total 
effect on American health and safety if 
all high-school pupils had good training 
in this field. You will be glad to know 
that many schools are now doing excel- 
lent work toward accomplishing what you 
propose. 


“Since American schools have auton- 
omy in deciding curricula, it would be 
very difficult to achieve the ideal pro- 
posed in your closing paragraphs. You 
know that in the field of education the 
Federal Government has no jurisdiction. 
Education is a function of the State. 
Through the Office of Education, the Fed- 
eral Government serves schools in an ad- 
visory capacity * * *. Perhaps the 
strength of your argument will, by sheer 
force of its weight, do something that 
could not be done by Federal Govern- 
ment,” 
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September—Nutrition 
Month 


Schools have an opportunity to give 
impetus to the nutrition education pro- 
gram under unusually favorable circum- 
stances this year as September has been 
designated “Nutrition Month.” Because 
studies indicate that these are the meals 
many people are most likely to neglect, 
particular emphasis is to be given to 
“Better Breakfasts and Lunches.” 
Teachers know how important these 
meals are in the lives of school children. 

The U. S. War Food Administration, 
in cooperation with other Government 
agencies, has prepared motion-picture 
films which emphasize ways to make 
sure that one has a good breakfast. 
These films, together with new nutrition 
education leaflets, will be available to 
State and local nutrition committees. 
Two of the publications which will be 
particularly useful to schools are: Eat 
a Good Breakfast to Start a Good Day 
and National Wartime Food Guide. (See 
following list for distributors of these 
two publications.) 


Helpful Publications for Nutrition 
Campaign 


The U. S. War Food Administration 
has arranged for the free distribution 
of the following publications which are a 
practical contribution to the Nutrition 
Campaign. They discuss the nutritive 
values of various foods, describe methods 
for the preservation of food, suggest 
ways of marketing wisely, and give nu- 
merous recipes for the preparation of 
food. 


National Wartime Food Guide (NFC-4) 


This publication can be secured from 
the local nutrition committee. If there 
is no such committee in your locality, 
write to the regional office of distribu- 
tion, U. S. War Food Administration, 
which serves your State (see list of offices 
which follows). 


The following leaflets may be obtained 
free from the regional office serving your 
State: 

Cheese in Your Meals (AWI-16). 
Cooking With Soya Flour and Grits 
(AWI-73). 


Dried Beans and Peas in Wartime Meals 
(AWI-47). 

Eat a Good Breakfast to Start a Good 
Day (AWI-107). 

Egg Dishes for Any Meal (AWI-89). 

Family Food Plans for Good Nutrition 
(AWI-78). 

Fats in Wartime Meals (AWI-34). 

Food for Growth (AWI-1). 

Freezing Meat and Poultry Products for 
Home Use (AWI-75). 

Green Vegetables in Wartime Meals 
(AWI-54). 

Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetables 
in Wartime (AWI-93). 

How to Prepare Vegetables and Fruits 
for Freezing (AWI-100). 

Oven Drying; One Way to Save Victory 
Garden Surplus (AWI-59). 

Potatoes in Popular Ways (AWI-85). 


Root Vegetables in Wartime Meals 

(AWI-39). 

Tomatoes on Your Table (AWI-104), 
Vitamins from Farm to You (AWI-2)., 
Regional Distribution Offices 

The names and addresses of the re- 
gional distribution offices, and States 
and outlying possessions included in each 
region follow: 

Northeast—150 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y.—Includes Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

Southern—Western Union Building, 
Atlanta 3, Ga.—lIncludes Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia. 

Southwest—425 Wilson Building, Dal- 
las 1, Tex.—Includes Arkansas, Colorado, 
Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Puerto Rico. 

Midwest—5 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Ill.—Includes Illinois, Indi- 





campaign. 





“Making America Strong by Making 
Americans Stronger” | 


With September this year designated as “nutrition month,” libraries may 
serve their communities materially by helping to spread among their readers 
the message of wise eating for good health. 

A Nation-wide program is planned using local nutrition committees com- 
posed of volunteer citizens in about 5,000 communities which have undertaken 
the educational task of “making America strong by making Americans 
stronger.” Materials have been sent to these local committees for use in 
planning community nutrition programs. There are included quantities of 
a food guide for use in food buying and meal planning, a colorful poster 
depicting the Basic 7 Food Chart, press releases, radio programs, and stage 

. Skits for local use. It has been suggested to local nutrition committees 
that they contact librarians in their areas and work out specific ways in 
which libraries may cooperate with community programs. 

It is planned to have copies of a poster on proper eating sent directly to 
libraries from the Office of War Information, which will cooperate with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in the September nutrition campaign. 

With suggestions from the Library Service Division of the U. S. Office 
of Education, a bookmark has been prepared by the War Food Administra- 
tion, indicating the seven basic food groups regarded as necessary for good 
health. It is planned to send a limited supply of these bookmarks to the 
larger public libraries of the country for distribution to readers during the 


In addition to displaying the nutrition poster and distributing the book- 
mark, it is recommended that libraries may assist the National Nutrition 
Program in such ways as the following: (a) Contact State and local nutri- 
tion committees, (b) post bulletins and provide information on nutrition 
activities, (c) set up special displays of nutrition materials, including the 
Basic 7 Food Chart, (d) provide meeting room, if possible, for nutrition 
groups, (e) allow library space for nutrition exhibits in cooperation with 
the local nutrition committee, and (f/) include in book lists issued by the 
library, titles of new leaflets on food and nutrition. 
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ana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Western—821. Market Street, San 
Francisco 3, Calif—Includes Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, and 
Hawaii. 


Therapeutic Value of Reading 


Reports from various hospital libraries 
under the Veterans’ Administration at- 
test to the therapeutic value of reading 
in numerous cases, according to Recent 
Books for Hospital Use, a quarterly pre- 
pared in the Library Subdivision, Medi- 
cal and Hospital Service. Reading has 
proved useful among other benefits in 
assisting patients to (a) counteract rest- 
lessness, (b) provide an escape through 
recreation, (c) prevent idle curiosity, 
(d) overcome frustration, (e) keep in 
touch with events and trends outside the 
hospital, (f) break down isolationism, 
and (g) awaken vocational interests. It 
is felt that much has been accomplished 
where a patient has been pointed suc- 
cessfully to his local public library as a 
source for continued reading after dis- 
charge from the veterans’ hospital. 


State Association Folder 


Members of the Colorado Library As- 
sociation have prepared recently a pub- 
licity folder, entitled Coloradoans Do We 
Dare, which points out the significance 
of the library in relation to adjustment 
problems of the veteran and returning 
war worker. 

The folder discloses further that 
“books are weapons” in combating illit- 
eracy and the limited educational oppor- 
tunities of children. Attention ‘s called 
to the functions of the State Library and 
the need for an expanded program of 
State-wide library service. Finally, a 
brief statistical analysis of the library 
situation in Colorado indicates such facts 
as (a) number of people without library 
service, (b) per capita expenditure for 
books, (c) number of county libraries, 
and (d) comparison with other States in 
library appropriations for State-wide 
service. 


Booklist for Prisoners of War 


Attention of librarians is called to the 
recent publication of Chicago Public Li- 
brary entitled Books for Prisoners of War 
and Civilian Internees in Europe. Se- 
lected to Comply with Known Enemy 
Restrictions. Inspired by requests for a 
list of books that could be sent to prison- 
ers of war, the library has attempted to 
include only those titles which may safe- 
ly withstand enemy censorship. 








The titles suggested are for recrea- 
tional reading and self study, and are an- 
notated. While the book list is intended 
primarily for the use of persons con- 
cerned with sending books to prisoners 
of war rather than for general distri- 
bution, a limited number of copies is 
available by mail at 5 cents a copy from 
the Librarian’s Office, Chicago Public 
Library, Chicago, Il. 


A. L. A. Officers Elected 


The American Library Association re- 
cently announced the election of officers 
for 1944-45. Carl Vitz, librarian of 
Minneapolis Public Library, was elected 
president, with Ralph A. Ulveling, li- 
brarian of Detroit Public Library, first 
vice president and president-elect. 
Other newly elected officers are Mar- 
garet Greer, director of school libraries 
in Minneapolis, second vice president, 
and Rudolph Gjelsness, director of Ben- 
jamin Franklin Library in Mexico City, 
treasurer. 

The Association has also announced 
the following incoming members of its 
executive board and council: Thomas 
P. Fleming, librarian, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons Library, Columbia 
University; Amy Winslow, _librarian, 
Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland; 
Maria Brace, head of the department of 
business and economics, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore; Clara Breed, 
supervising librarian, children’s depart- 
ment, San Diego Public Library; Helen 
M. Brown, order librarian, Vassar Col- 
lege Library; Agnes Camilla Hansen, for- 
merly associate director, Pratt Institute 
Library School; Lt. Francis R. St. John, 
U. S. Army Medical Library; and Mrs. 
Gretchen Knief Schenk, State librarian 
of Washington. 

The annual A. L. A. conference, at 
which the new officers are usually in- 
augurated, has been discontinued dur- 
ing the war. 


* 


Public Library Service 
to Children in 


Wartime 

This is the second installment of an 
article prepared from material collected 
and assembled by Mildred Batchelder, 
Chief of the School and Children’s Di- 
vision of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 


Parent Education and 
Guidance 


Both adult and children’s depart- 
ments in libraries have always worked 








with parent groups by supplying mate- 
rial for study classes and for individual 
programs. During the present emer- 
gency librarians have tried to help par- 
ents recognize problems and then assist 
by providing information that would 
prevent or alleviate these problems 
whenever possible. Exhibits of library 
materials, talks at parent and teacher 
groups, newspaper publicity and com- 
munity councils are some of the means 
used by the library to carry out this part 
of the program. 

The following libraries report activ- 
ities that are typical: 

Detroit (Mich.) Public Library.— 
Branches have had exhibits and pro- 
grams to help parents understand chil- 
dren’s wartime problems. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Public Library.— 
Prepared list for parents and other 
adults of books. and stories good for 
reading aloud to children. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library.— 
Prepared and printed an annotated list 
of books and magazines on juvenile de- 
linquency under the title Youth at the 
Crossroads. 

Oakland (Calif.) Public Library.— 
Attendance at classes for parents has 
kept up. In these we emphasize (1) the 
danger of allowing a child to miss im- 
portant books belonging to normal stages 
of growth and (2) need of developing a 
friendship with the right kind of books 
and of gaining the habit of turning to 
them for information and inspiration 
* * * Much attention is given in the 
branches to requests from new mothers 
for material on prenatal and infant care. 

San Diego (Calif.) Public—All book 
talks to P. T. A. and club groups empha- 
size adult responsibility for juvenile de- 
linquency, emotional problems of chil- 
dren, etc. Weekly bibliographies were 
compiled for a series of forums held in 
various parts of the city. The subjects 
discussed included, “Should Mother 
Work?,” “Child Care in Wartime,” etc. 
A nutrition bibliography was compiled 
for the city Nutrition Council in which 
the emphasis was on feeding the family 
in wartime. A bibliography, Books to 
Build Better Racial Understanding, was 
compiled for one school and later mime- 
ographed for the conference of superin- 
tendents of schools in Los Angeles. 

Savannah (Ga.) Public Library.—A 
monthly radio program for parents was 
done by the children’s department and 
devoted to reviews of outstanding books 
for children. 

South Bend (Ind.) Public Library.— 
After the library surveyed the needs of 
its patrons in wartime they felt the great- 
est contribution would be increased serv- 
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ice for adults working with children. In 
the spring of 1943 a child study room was 
opened just opposite the children’s room 
and under its supervision. The new 
room includes material on child psy- 
chology, sociology, education, health, and 
related subjects. Also books on story- 
telling and children’s reading and a 
model collection of children’s books for 
preschool age are included. Youth lead- 
ers and parents bring questions about 
problems of individual children. 

Winchester (Mass.) Public Library.— 
The Library makes use of visiting nurses 
to inform all new mothers of available 
library materials on infant care. A spe- 
cial section of materials for mothers is 
maintained. 

Worcester (Mass.) Free Public Li- 
brary.—An institute on children’s read- 
ing initiated by the library was held last 
fall under the sponsorship of the library, 
the schools and the P. T. A.Council. The 
Worcester Council for Children’s Read- 
ing was a direct result. 


Cooperation With Child-care 
Centers and Nursery Schools 


In many communities children’s de- 
partments of public libraries supply 
collections of picture books and story- 
books for nursery schools and for child- 
care centers. These are changed as fre- 
quently as needed. Children’s librarians 
go regularly to the centers from nearby 
branch libraries and tell stories. Also 
the older children in the centers are often 
taken to the library for weekly reading 
visits or for story hours. Professional 
material for both staff and volunteer 
workers in the centers is frequently made 
available by libraries. The following are 
examples of services in this field: 

Englewood (N. J.) Free Public Li- 
brary.—The Englewood Child Care Com- 
mittee was organized and meets in the 
library, and a representative of the li- 
brary staff always attends meetings. A 
bibliography of material of special in- 
terest to the committee was prepared. 
The list indicates the libraries in the 
county at which copies of the books are 
available. 

Holyoke (Mass.) Public Library.—The 
library supplied books for class in nur- 
Sery-school education. Twice a week 
children in the center are brought to the 
library for story hours. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Public Library.— 
Large collections of books in nursery 
Schools and child-care centers are 
changed frequently as needed. Chil- 
dren’s librarians tell stories at the cen- 
ters. An annotated list, “Books for the 
Pre-School Child,” was prepared and 
published in the January—Marclt issue of 











the Library Occurrent, reprinted in the 
Illinois Library Bulletin, and 5,000 re- 
prints were available to centers and to 
libraries throughout the State. One 
branch children’s librarian was named 
library liaison person to work with child- 
care centers to learn their needs and to 
tell them of the services the library has 
available. 

Oakland (Calif.) Public Library— 
Children from child-care centers came to 
the library for story hours during the 
summer. Where children were too 
young to bring, the librarian went to the 





center. Centers near branches send 
children to the library. Special story 
hours have been held for 3- and 4-year- 
olds. At the office of the supervisor of 
child-care centers, a deposit of books on 
storytelling, child-care, and allied sub- 
jects is maintained. 

Sioux City (lowa) Public Library.— 
Large collections of picture books are 
sent to child-care centers. Books on 
child care and training are. brought to 
the attention of workers. Training in 
storytelling has been given to adults by 
the library. 
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bi ae Mecting Sadutheal and 
Universal Veeds 


If we really mean that education com- 
prises the total individual, then the in- 
dividual must be developed in all his 
aspects. This includes not merely his 
aspects as an individual—i. e., his 
uniqueness as an individual and in his 
relation to others—but also his aspects 
as part of the universe. The word 
“universe” is used deliberately in order 
to avoid arbitrary restrictions of any 
sort. With respect to man’s relations to 
aspects of the universe other than him- 
self we can distinguish the following five 
realms: (1) man as a physical being, (2) 
man as an animate being, (3) man as a 
psychological being, (4) man as a social 
being, (5) man as an ethical being. 

Each of these realms contributes a 
point of view for educational subject 
matter. 

—Louis O. Kattsoff, in The Educational 
Forum, May 1944. 


* 


A university is not a community in the 
sense that its members hold particular 
truths in common or have commen goals 
other than the most general goal of ad- 
vancing truth. From these points of 
view a university is rather an anarchy 
than an empire. Whoever has been in a 
faculty dining room at lunch knows that 
arguments abound and temperatures 
rise. * * * In proportion as men have 
faith that argument is better than fight- 
ing, that the application of reason can 
solve problems, they demonstrate their 
title to be men. It is this faith that 


makes the university a community, a 
community of means and an anarchy of 
ends, a consensus on the way to truth 
and a multitude of conflicting truths. 
The members must be scholars who, 
though pursuing different and incon- 
sistent ideals and making different and 
inconsistent assumptions, observe a com- 
mon discipline in methods and proced- 
ures, confident that more rigor in rea- 
soning, more accuracy in observation, 
and more discrimination in statement 
will establish better truths and that, as 
truths become better, apparent incon- 
sistencies will be eliminated. Thus truth 
advances though new inconsistencies will 
ever emerge tc beckon the investiga- 
tor on. 
—Quincy Wright, in American Associa- 
tion of University Professors Bulletin, 
Summer 1944. 


* 


The liberal wing in post-war educa- 
tion believes that discipline to be effec- 
tive must be self-imposed for a purpose 
that means something to the student. 
In their eyes, post-war education at every 
level must take account of the actual 
objectives of each student and must con- 
cern itself with helping the student to 
develop more and more important ob- 
jectives. Our goal for our students must 
be the greatest possible maturity of 
which each is capable, in human rela- 
tions and social responsibilities. Edu- 
cation toward this end is a matter of 
living experience, in the home and in 
the community. Schools and colleges 
can do much to assist in this develop- 
ment or, if they move in the wrong way, 
to retard it. 
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Education for maturity goes a step far- 
ther than education for freedom because 
it takes into account both intellectual 
and emotional development. This must 
be the goal of education in the new 
democracy and it must be available for 
every young person. 

— Constance Warren, in Journal of 
the American Association ‘Of University 
Women, Spring 1944. 


x * 


ye P, rofessional Growth 


We who teach boys and girls owe to 
them our professional existence. There- 
fore, we seek, both through our profes- 
sional association and as individual citi- 
zens, the constant enlargement of edu- 
cational opportunity, so that boys and 
girls may attain a sounder maturity. 
This is our program—and in the degree 
of its success lies the future of our pro- 
fession. 

— Connecticut Teacher, May 1944. 


* 


Many people think that this problem 
of the shortage of teachers will be solved 
once the war terminates. There may be 
plenty of people with a little education 
available who will be willing to enter 
classrooms because they do not have 
other jobs once peace comes. However, 
there will not be professionally trained 
teachers available for many years to fill 
the gaps created in the profession by the 
war. I unhesitatingly say that one of 
the major problems of the years ahead 
for American education is the staffing of 
the schools of our nation with teachers 
prepared to instruct the youth of the na- 
tion with skill and efficiency comparable 
to that displayed by doctors, engineers, 
lawyers, and technical men in the other 
professions. 

—H. L, Donovan, in The Journal of the 
Florida Education Association, May 1944. 





Standards for 
Geography Teaching 

The National Council of Geography 
Teachers is attempting to meet the prob- 
lem of more effective secondary geo- 
graphic education through the work of 
two special committees, according to a 
statement by A. H. Meyer, chairman, 
Standards Committee, National Council 
of Geography Teachers. 

The High-School Curriculum Com- 
mittee is now engaged in outlining syllabi 








for various courses in geography. The 
High-School Geography Teaching 
Standards Committee has completed its 
study and has made its recommenda- 
tions in the form of Professional Paper 
No. 6, entitled Standards of Certification 
for the Teaching of Geography in High 
Schools. 

Copies of this bulletin may be secured 
free by writing to Mr. Meyer, Depart- 
ment of Geography and Geology, Valpa- 
raiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 





Annual Conference 
on Reading 


Approximately 1,000 different persons 
from 39 States attended the University 
of Chicago seventh annual reading con- 
ference, held during the period July 10- 
14. This conference was planned for 
teachers and school officers of elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, and junior 
colleges. During its lifetime the confer- 
ence has emphasized various aspects of 
reading including wartime problems. 
This year the theme was “Reading in 
Relation to Experience and Language.” 
This subject made possible the clarifying 
of ideas concerning reading in relation to 
the other language arts, and its own im- 
portance in such an organization. 

The U. S. Office of Education was rep- 
resented by Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh, 








specialist in elementary education. She 
spoke in sectional meetings on the pri- 
mary and intermediate grade levels on 
the subject “What Are Recent Trends in 
the Organization of Language-Arts In- 
struction, and the Strength and Weak- 
ness of Different Types of Organization.” 

During the 5 days of the conference 
there were a number of general sessions, 
daily sectional meetings at primary, mid- 
dle grade, and high school plus junior 
college level. Added to these were eve- 
ning meetings which provided for fol- 
low-up discussions of the papers and 
ideas presented in the sections during 
the day, as well as for special confer- 
ences on visual aids, classroom use of 
juvenile encyclopedias, and a speech 
clinic. A textbook exhibit was featured 
during the last 2 days of the conference. 
In addition to the activities listed oppor- 
tunity was provided for individual con- 
ferences with the speakers of the day. 

One of the features of the conference 
especially appreciated by classroom 
teachers were the exhibits of children’s 
classroom work which a number of the 
speakers displayed, and referred to as 
illustrative of ways in which theoretical 
discussion could be made objective. 

Conference members were given the 
opportunity to suggest the direction in 
which they felt the conference might 
move in the next year’s program. The 
proceedings will be available as usual in 
printed form, early in the fall. 





College and Secondary 


School Graduates 


Education of the masses on the level of 
secondary school or college, even in the 
United States, is in its infancy. As- 
suming that the average age of gradua- 
tion from college was 22 and from high 
school was 18, and applying the United 
States life tables for white males and 
females published July 21, 1941, by the 
Bureau of the Census, 3,684,000 college 
graduates, with a bachelor’s degree, of 
the 4,178,000 who have graduated in the 
last 75 years, are living in 1944. It shows 
23,189,000 secondary school graduates 
living in 1944 (including those who con- 
tinued their education and also gradu- 
ated from college) of the 24,604,000 who 
have graduated from secondary schools 
in the 75 years since 1870. 

Since 1936 the secondary schools have 
graduated more than 1,000,000 pupils a 
year, reaching a peak of more than 
1,242,000 in 1942. The largest number 


graduated from college in any one year 
was 186,500 in 1940. 

One-fourth of all living college grad- 
uates received their bachelor’s degree in 
the past 6 years; one-half in the past 
12 years; and three-fourths have gradu- 
ated in the past 21 years. 

One-fourth of all the people in the 
United States with a secondary school 
education have graduated from  sec- 
ondary school in the past 5 years, in 1940 
or since, and are under 23 years of age. 

All persons with a secondary school 
education or more, who graduated from 
secondary school in the 55 years from 
1870 to 1924, inclusive, constitute only 
one-fourth of all persons with at least a 
secondary school education. Three- 
fourths, therefore, graduated from sec- 
ondary school less than 20 years ago and 
are under 37 years of age. 
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Number of college and secondary school graduates 1870-1944 and number of graduates still living 















College graduates (baccalaureate) 






Secondary school graduates 










Number of graduates 


Living in 1944 
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Living in 1944 
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Women Total Age Men 
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7, 501 1, 780 9,371 | 96 
9, 709 2, 352 12, 061 | 95 
5, 987 1, 497 7, 484 | 94 
8, 002 2, 063 10, 065 | 93 
8, 267 2, 198 10, 465 | 92 
8, 342 2, 285 10, 627 | 91 
8, 161 2, 302 10, 463 | 90 
6, 703 1, 954 8, 657 | 89 
7, 422 2,217 9, 639 | 88 
7, 569 2, 325 9, 894 | 87 
7, 868 2, 485 10, 353 | 86 
9, 130 2, 963 12,093 | 85 
9, 268 3, 089 12, 357 | 84 
9, 402 3, 218 12, 620 | 83 
7, 993 2, 808 10, 801 | 82 
9, 288 3, 349 12, 637 | 81 
8, 314 3, 075 11, 389 | 80 
8, 568 3, 250 11, 818 | 79 
9, 824 3, 821 13, 645 | 78 
9, 744 3, 884 13, 628 | 77 
10, 157 4,149 14, 306 | 76 
10, 934 4, 575 15, 509 | 75 
10, 836 4 644 15, 480 | 74 
11, 957 5, 247 17, 204 | 7 
13, 900 6, 245 20,145 | 72 
15, 674 6, 558 22, 232 | 71 
16, 336 6, 353 22, 689 | 70 
16, 463 6, 823 23, 286 | 69 
16, 075 7, 054 23, 129 | 68 
16, 571 7, 423 23,904 | 67 
17, 220 8, 104 25, 324 | 66 
17, 744 8, 740 26, 484 | 65 
17, 777 8, 955 26, 732 | 64 
1903...... 18, 206 9, 379 27, 585 | 63 
1904...,.. 18, 276 9, 841 28, 117 |" 62 
1905...... 19, 166 9, 874 29,040 | 61 
1906...... 19, 607 9, 877 29, 484 | 60 
1907...... 19, 579 10, 086 29, 665 | 59 
1908...... ), 36: 10, 73 31, 089 | 58 


22) 220 12) 499 34,719 | 55 
22, 819 13, 986 36,805 | 54 
24, 954 14, 972 30, 926 | 53 









28, 190 15, 515 43,705 | 50 
23, 874 16, 936 40,810 | 49 
19, 716 18, 199 37,915 | 48 
25, 218 17, 403 42; 621 | 47 








31, 980 48, 622 
36, 350 18, 408 54,.758 | 45 


41, 306 20, 362 61, 668 | 44 
47, 626 28, 824 71, 450 | 43 
54, 908 82, 783 


1925...... 58, 346 31, 244 89, 590 | 41 
1926....._ 61, 936 35, 020 96, 956 | 40 
ae... 64, 785 39, 031 103, 816 | 30 
1928... 67, 659 43, 502 111, 161 | 38 
1929... 70, 568 46, 117 116, 685 | 37 


930...... 73, 505 36 
1931...... 78, 284 51, 756 130, 040 | 35 
1932... 83, 271 54, 792 138, 063 | 34 
— 83, 313 54, 641 137, 954 | 33 
| 83, 354 54, 491 137, 845 | 32 


oes... 84, 992 55, 140, 903 
1936.2... 86, 629 57, 332 143, 961 


30 
92, 154 62, 298 154, 452 | 29 
1938.2... 97, 678 67, 265 164, 943 | 28 
1989_..... 103, 754 7 175, 722 | 27 











. 109, 829 76, 671 186, 500 | 26 
| 106, 859 79, 065 185, 924 | 25 
94 103, 889 81, 457 185, 346 | 24 
61, 945 78, 228 140, 173 | 23 

20, 000 75, 000 95,000 | 22 





18, 128 
18, 173 
18, 967 
21, 052 
22, 472 


23, 120 
24, 701 
21, 145 
17, 635 
22, 762 






102, 515 


108, 784 
106, 101 


14, 119 


13, 861 
14, 118 
15, 521 
16, 788 
16, 152 


15, 5 
17, 272 
19, 199 
22, 564 
26, 513 
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84,714 
92, 120 
99, 081 
106, 535 
112, 251 


118, 247 
125, 955 
134, 141 
134, 431 
134, 700 


138, 058 
141, 417 
152, 099 
162, 817 
173, 854 


184, 928 
184, 765 
184, 588 
139, 902 
95, 000 
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551, 424 
578, 718 


415, 236 


8, 936 16,000 | 98 119 
9, 343 16, 741 | 91 169 
, 750 17, 483 | 90 235 
10, 142 18, 225 | 89 321 
10, 532 18, 88 429 
10, 923 19, 707 | 87 564 
11, 313 20, 448 | 86 728 
11 20, 693 | 85 
12,118 21, 939 | 84 1, 149 
12, 762 23, 128 | 83 1, 438 
13, 029 23, 634 | 82 1, 722 
13, 77 24, 954 | 81 2,097 
15, 017 27,151 | 80 2, 604 
15, 694 28, 348 | 7 3, 066 
17, 160 30, 962 | 78 3, 743 
18, 007 32, 468 | 7 4,321 
18, 495 32,997 | 7 4,794 
18, 175 32,146 | 7 5, 087 
18, 33, 301 | 74 5, 586 
22,071 38, 516 | 73 6, 904 
25, 182 43, 731 | 7 8, 323 
28, 329 48, 380 | 71 9, 564 
31, 572 53, 039 | 70 10, 830 
35, 59,178 | 69 12, 805 
38, 543 65, 320 | 68 14, 916 
42, 629 72,019 | 67 17, 106 
45,014 75,813 | 66 18, 668 
47, 395 79, 758 | 65 , 366 
1 84,173 | 64 22, 228 
53, 423 89, 528 | 63 24, 208 
56, 808 94, 883 | 62 26, 403 
59, 775 97, 221 | 61 26, 700 
60, 655 99, 277 | 60 28, 258 
63, 97 105, 231 | 59 30, 920 
67, 582 111, 736 | 58 33, 831 


72, 144 119, 329 | 57 
76, 060 125, 860 | 56 
76, 266 127,194 | 55 
76, 534 128, 654 | 54 
141, 574 


156, 429 

99, 139 167,918 | 51 

106, 152 180, 574 | & 
199, 783 


128, 727 218,784 | 48 79, 894 


239, 728 
151, 259 259, 396 | 46 97, 621 
162, 108 272, 222 | 45 109, 173 
173, 275 285,047 | 44 102, 405 
180, 462 208, 156 | 43 108, 536 


187, 582 311, 266 
197, 610 334, 133 | 41 127, 365 
207, 124 387,000 | 40 140, 544 
244, 264 425, 503 | 39 170, 768 
280, 564 494, 006 


298, 082 527, 738 | 37 218, 254 
315, 389 561, 460 | 36 234, 771 
322, 931 579, 062 | 35 245, 250 
330, 340 596, 655 | 34 255, 875 
348, 501 631,778 | 38 273, 053 
366, 528 666, 904 
409, 459 746, 948 | 31 327, 260 
452, 262 826, 991 


30 

468, 051 29 

482, 993 914, 853 | 28 422, 160 
27 
26 











, 
529,729 | 1,015, 345 477, 072 
562,839 | 1, 712 | 25 497, 200 
1, 120,079 | 24 517, 408 
1, 170, 777 5 


642,757 | 1,221,475 | 22 573, 996 
654, 207 | 1, 231,925 | 21 574, 282 

, 1, 242, 375 74, 501 
626, 884 | 1,122,861 } 19 495, 056 
588, 110 , 003, 346 | 18 415, 236 








278 


386 
524 
695 
906 


107, 073 
118, 083 





129, 594 
140, 390 
151, 251 
162, 459 
169, 963 











76, 161 


499, 123 
523, 140 









197, 977 


218, 499 
238, 011 
251, 424 
264, 864 
278, 499 


292, 162 
315, 001 
337, 939 
404, 368 
471, 199 


505, 141 
539, 205 
557, 831 
576, 476 
612, 134 


647, 900 
727, 529 
807, 477 
852, 333 
897, 321 





























2, 544,518 | 1,633, 447 














4,177,965 |...-| 2,178,672 








1, 505, 591 








8, 684, 263 








10, 979, 788 











13, 624, 176 | 24, 603, 964 |....| 10, 287, 360 




















23, 189, 481 





*Estimated from previous repor ts and present trends, 
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School Health 


(From page 5) 


Cadence 


The teacher calls “Up”—“Down’— 
“Steady” so that one “half lever” is com- 
pleted every 3 seconds. 

The performer must follow cadence or 
lose counts not done in time, and is 
stopped if he falls behind and fakes long- 
er than 10 seconds to return to cadence. 

The checker counts quietly the num- 
ber of half levers done correctly. This 
number may be translated into a stand- 
ard score by reference to table IT. 


Table II.—Standard score for 
hanging-half-lever 


(Number of hanging-half-levers in classes} 
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Table II.—Standard score for 


hanging-half-lever—Continued 


{Number of hanging-half-levers in classes] 
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LEG-LIFT 
Starting Position 

The performer lies on his back, arms 
at sides of his body but not touching it, 
with palms pressed on the floor. 

The checker stands facing the side of 
the performer and holds one hand over 
the performer’s waist so that the per- 
former’s toes can just touch his hand 
when legs are raised. 


Movement 


The performer raises both legs 
through a 90° arc, touches toes to check- 
er’s hand, and then replaces his feet on 
the floor, but without dropping them. A 
completed exercise consists of raising 
and lowering the legs. 


Scoring 
The score consists of the number of 
leg-lifts performed. The checker holds 


his hand in the same position. No count 
is scored if the performer: 


. Fails to keep knees straight. 
. Drops the legs. 
. Fails to touch hand of checker. 
. Allows hands to slide under the 
buttocks. 
e. Fails to follow the cadence. 


Cadence 


The teacher counts “Up”—‘“Down,” 
etc., so that one “leg-lift” is completed 
each 2 seconds. 

The performer must follow the ca- 
dence or be penalized by losing counts 
not done in time, and is stopped if he 
fails to get back in cadence within 10 
seconds. ; 

The checker counts quietly the num- 
ber of leg-lifts correctly performed. 
This number may be translated into a 
standard score by reference to table III. 


Table III.—Standard score for 
leg-lift 


{Number of leg-lifts in classes} 
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Table IlI.—Standard score 
leg lift—Continued 


{Number of leg-lifts in classes} 
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FORWARD-BEND 


Starting Position 

The performer stands with feet slightly 
apart, body erect, hands together, and 
arms extended overhead. 

The checker stands beside the per- 
former with his hand extended directly 
over the performer’s head to a point at 
which the completely upright position 
brings the performer’s hands. 


Movement 


The test consists of lowering the trunk 
and arms forward and downward until 


the fingers touch the floor in front of the 
toes, and returning the trunk to the erect 
position and touching the checker’s hand 
with the hands extended overhead. The 
knees must be kept straight throughout. 

The checker holds his hand in the 
same position, but may change hands to 
rest. 


Scoring 


Each trunk bend and return to erect 
position counts one. The score is the 
number of correct movements that can 
be made in 3 minutes. No count is scored 
if the performer: 


a. Fails to keep knees straight. 

b. Fails to touch the floor. 

c. Fails to touch the hand of checker 
upon returning to erect position. 


The performer sets his own cadence 
but is stopped at the expiration of 3 
minutes. The checker counts quietly the 
number of trunk bends successfully com- 
pleted in the period. This number may 
be translated into a standard score by 
reference to table IV. 


Table IV.—Standard score for 
forward-bend 


{Number of ‘orward-bends in classes, 





Score D Cc B 
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Table IV.—Standard score for 
forward-bend—Continued 


[Number of forward-bends in classes} 
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BANK-TWIST 


Starting Position 


The performer lies on his back, arms 
extended at the sides at right angles to 
the body with palms of hands on the 
floor, legs raised to perpendicular posi- 
tion, knees straight, and toes pointed as 
in the leg-lift. 
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Perfcrmers are placed so that their 
buttocks are on a line marked on the 
floor for a distance of 6 feet on each side 
and running at right angles to the per- 
former’s body. 

The checker stands with the side of 
his foot against the buttocks of the per- 
former, \with his hand extended waist 
high directly over performer’s raised feet 
and legs. 


Movement 


From the starting position the trunk is 
twisted and both legs are lowered to the 
floor on the left side so that feet touch 
the floor above the buttock line. Both 
legs are then returned to vertical posi- 
tion and immediately lowered to the floor 
on the right side. The movement is con- 
tinued alternately left and right as many 
times as possible. A complete move- 
ment, or “twist,” consists of lowering the 
legs to the floor and returning them to 
the vertical so as to touch the checker’s 
hand. 


Scoring 

The score is the number of complete 
movements done correctly. No count is 
scored if the performer: 


a. Fails to touch his feet to the floor 
above the line. . 

b. Fails to touch his feet to the hand 
of the checker upon return to 
the vertical position, 

c. Fails to keep cadence. 


Cadence 


The teacher counts “Up”’—‘“Down,” 
etc., so that one “twist” is done each 2 
seconds. 

The performer must follow the ca- 
dence or be penalized by losing counts 
not done in cadence, and stopped if he 
fails to come back to cadence within 10 
seconds. 

The checker counts quietly the number 
of “twists” (complete movements) done 
correctly. This number may be trans- 
lated into a standard score by reference 
to table V. 

Scoring tables I to V are based on rec- 
ords secured from the Pittsburgh area. 
Whether such a geographic localization 
will modify their value for use in other 
areas remains to be seen. In any event 
this does not minimize their value for 
determining improvement in an indi- 
vidual or group. 


Table 


{Number of bank-twists in classes] 


V.—Standard score 
bank-twist 


Table V.—Standard score for 
bank-twist—Continued 


{Number of bank-twists in classes} 
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“Supplementary Table of Standards 
for Boys,” Table VI, gives performance 
requirements (raw scores) for rating as 
superior, excellenu, good, etc., in each 
test and classification group. This sup- 
plements the “Table of Standards for 
Boys” on page 79 of the manual, Physical 
Fitness through Physical Education for 
the Victory Corps, and provides stand- 
ards for the five tests of abdomen and 
back strength for which no standards 
were available when the manual was 
published. 


Table VI.—Standards for boys, 
abdomen and back strength 


[This table supplements Table of Standards for Boys, 
page 79 of Physical Fitness Through Physical Education 
for the Viclory Corps) 
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Table VI.—Standards for boys, 
abdomen and back strength 
—Continued 








IV | VIL} VIII] IX | X 
Scale Rating by Hang- a 
scores class Sit- | ing- | Leg- had Bank- 
ups | half-| lift bend twist 
lever 
oC 
90 | Superior....... 82 37 63 | 180 65 
75 | Excellent...... 64 29 49 153 49 
60 | Good.......... 35 15 26 108 22 
TS FR cence 17 7 13 83 ll 
20 | Pee? .ccceccecs 7 3 5 36 4 
D 
90 Superior pcetmntiege 80 36 65 | 181 56 
75 | Excellent...... 62 28 43 152 2 
GBF Geed...nccoccce 33 14 103 1 
| seen 16 7 ll 55 
WD | PetRsccccceste 6 2 27 3 
E 
90 | Superior....... 7 35 54 180 58 
75 | Excellent...... 61 27 42 150 43 
6D 1 Gest...cucccece 32 13 23 99 17 
Le ee 16 6 51 8 
i 6 2 4 22 3 
F 
90 | Superior....... 77 34 54] 178 57 
75 | Excellent...... 60 26 42] 147 42 
60 | Good.......... 31 12 21 96 17 
| ik en 15 6 9 48 8 
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Pre-Ranger Program 
of Boy Scouts 


The Boy Scouts of America have made 
available a reprint of a magazine article 
describing their Pre-Ranger Program. 
This program is designed to give Scouts 
experience in many different skills which 
may be useful to them if they enter the 
armed services. The program consists of 
passing the following tests: The step 
test, intended to measure cardiorespira- 
tory endurance; the obstacle course; 
Strength and agility tests; distance 
walking; axemanship; speed rope work; 
concealed camp; rifle marksmanship; 
Stalking; and wartime aquatics. In ad- 
dition the Scout who elects the Pre- 
Ranger Program is expected to be pro- 
ficient in map reading and orientation: 
in observation of planes, hidden objects 
and identification of sounds; stalking; 
personal first aid; wilderness sanitation; 
Signaling; and outdoor cooking. All 
these activities are described and illus- 
trated. 

While planned to meet wartime needs, 
this program includes experiences both 
useful and enjoyable in times of peace. 





The emphasis placed upon living out-of- 
doors and learning how to care for one- 
self in the open is particularly desirable 
in these days when so few organizations 
stress such activities. 

Single copies of this pamphlet entitled, 
Pre-Ranger Training Program, may be 
obtained free for a limited period by 
writing to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


New Materials for 
Dental Health 


Facts about Teeth and their Care, an 
illustrated 16-page pamphlet, presents in 
simple language the latest generally ac- 
cepted dental facts for teachers, nurses, 
and hygienists. Development of “baby” 
and permanent teeth; growth, functions, 
and decay of teeth; and problems such 
as impaction, malocclusion, and re- 
placement of lost permanent teeth are 
illustrated with photographs and X-ray 
pictures. Up-to-date views on mouth 
cleanliness, the role of diet, prenatal 
dental care, and a bibliography are in- 
cluded. (Single copies, 10 cents.) 

How to Save Teeth—and Money is a 
6-page, question and answer leaflet for 
parents. Among its fourteen questions 
are, “Can tooth decay be prevented?” 
“Should decayed baby teeth be filled?” 
“Does candy harm the teeth?” “What 
can be done about a child who is afraid 
of the dentist?” (Two copies for 5 cents, 
$10 per 1,000.) 

These materials as well as posters and 
a quarterly magazine, Dental Health, are 
produced and distributed by the National 
Dental Hygiene Association, 934 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Mississippi Issues 
Booklet 


School Health is the title of an illus- 
trated 20-page booklet issued jointly by 
Mississippi’s State Board of Health and 
Department of Education. Each page il- 
lustrates an item of pupil or school and 
community health, suggests desirable 
standards, and provides a space for the 
teacher’s evaluation of his own or his 
school’s achievement on the item in ques- 
tion. One page is devoted to a nine-item 
checklist of the teacher’s own health 
practices. Although jointly sponsored 
with the Department of Education, the 
booklet is distributed by the Board of 
Health. Dr. Felix J. Underwood, its exec- 
utive officer, has stated that sample 
copies will be sent on request to him at 
the State Board of Health, Jackson, 
Miss. 


To Secure an Adequate 
Teacher Supply 


Pointing out that the birth rate is re- 
flected in the number of teachers, build- 
ings, busses, and supplies needed to 
operate the schools, Clement T. Malan, 
Indiana State superintendent of public 
instruction, reminds school administra- 
tors, in a report from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, that it is necessary 
to plan 10 to 15 years ahead in order to 
adjust the schools to the birth rate 
which has steadily increased in Indiana 
since 1939. 

“It is the responsibility of the State 
department of public instruction to make 
studies of many factors entering into 
the problem of providing an adequate 
teaching force for the next 10 to 15 
years,” Dr. Malan states. “A recent 
study reveals that 814 teachers in 89 
counties will reach the retirement age 
(66 years) within the next 5 years. Of 
these, 293 are high-school teachers. 
There will be other losses by death, and 
the normal death rate among teachers 
needs to be studied. Since Pearl Har- 
bor there has been an abnormal loss of 
teachers due to war conditions, but al- 
ways there is a percentage of loss of 
teachers due to change of location, oc- 
cupation, or the desire to teach.” 

To offset the increased birth rate and 
greater number of teachers who have 
left the classroom in recent years, edu- 
cators should encourage more young 
people to enter teacher-training institu- 
tions, Dr. Malan advises, “so that in our 
planning we may insure an adequate 
supply of teachers in the decade or more 
ahead.” 





Republic of China’s 
Thirty-third Birthday 


On October 10 of this year will be cele- 
brated throughout the United States the 
thirty-third birthday of the Chinese Re- 
public. 

A Nation-wide sponsoring committee 
has been organized with Charles Edison 
as chairman. The superintendent of 
schools in each State has been invited 
to serve on the State committee. 


Special programs for school assemblies 
and an easily produced pageant have 
been prepared for distribution. United 
China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y., suggests teachers write for 
materials which will be sent without 
charge. 
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Admission of Women 
Students to German 
University Restricted 


Except in “rare cases” women students 
will not be admitted to the faculty of 
law and political science at the Univer- 
sity of Freiburg, Germany, according to 
an article in a Mannheim, Germany 
newspaper reported recently to the Of- 
fice of War Information. The faculty of 
philosophy will accept women students 
who wish to become teachers. To attend 
the university, other women students 
must have written authorization from 
the dean of the faculty concerned. 


Far East Curriculum 
Materials 


A recent 92-page pamphlet entitled 
Behind the Open Door was prepared by 
Foster R. Dulles, professor of American 
history at Ohio State University. The 
pamphlet, which is suitable for use on 
the junior and senior high school levels, 
describes American relations with China, 
Japan, The Philippines, and the Far East 
generally. It is addressed not only to 
the past, but points out some of the 
problems of the future and suggests ways 
of effecting their solution. 

Behind the Open Door may be secured 
from the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

Life of a Family in China is a picture 
portfolio containing 16 photographs of 
Chinese life. The emphasis is upon peo- 
ple rather than landscape or buildings. 
A running narrative ties the pictures to- 
gether in an effective way. Since they 
are unbound, the pictures may be dis- 
tributed among pupils in the classroom, 
or they may be mounted for bulletin 
board, library, or exhibit purposes. 

In the selection of pictures, the life 
of the common people rather than that 
of a small minority is depicted. Ele- 
mentary and high-school students and 
teachers will welcome this addition to 
curriculum materials on China. 

The portfolio is available at a nomi- 
nal price through The East and West 
Association, 40 East Forty-ninth Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. A similar portfolio 
on India is in preparation and will be 
released in the near future, 


Chinese Language Lessons 


Hua-Wen-Ch’u-Chieh or Chinese Lan- 
guage Lessons, is the title of a new text- 
book for the study of Chinese. The au- 
thor, Prof. W. B. Pettus, taught Chinese 
in Peiping for a period of three decades, 
and is now associated with the Extension 
Division of the University of California 
at Berkeley. The text is writtten in 
Kuo-yu, the national language of China. 
It is available through California College 
in China, Berkeley, Calif. 

The text is divided into 70 short les- 
sons, each of which presents new vocab- 
ulary, grammatical explanations, and 
reading and speaking exercises. 

Accompanying the basic text are 1,217 
flash cards which bear a Chinese charac- 
ter on one side and the pronunciation 
and English equivalents on the other 
side. By detaching these perforated 
flash cards the student will have con- 
venient “stacks of cards” with which to 
engage in the memorization of the char- 
acters necessary for the various reading 
lessons. The student may look at the 
Chinese character and recall its English 
equivalent or vice versa. It is a stim- 
ulating device for memor:zation work. 
Additional perforated cards which give 
proverbs and stories are likewise pro- 
vided and may be similarly used. 


Bibliography on Russia 


A bibliography on Russia entitled What 
to Read about the U.S. S. R. has recently 
been published by the East and West 
Association. The criteria followed in the 
selection of materials were their quality, 
usefulness, and availability to teachers. 

The bibliography is organized under 
the following titles: 


General: Geography, Peoples. 

The people: Life, Leaders, Educa- 
tion. 

Their culture: Literature, Art, Mu- 
sic, Theater, Science. 

The Soviets: Government and Polit- 
ical Theory. 

History: Old Russia, Revolutionary 
Russia, Under the Soviets. 

Foreign relations and the war. 


The 18-page bibliography is available 
from the East and West Association, Inc., 
40 East Forty-Ninth Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Price 25 cents, 


Recent Report on Position of 
Dutch Universities 


The present position of the Dutch uni- 
versities as described in the bimonthly 
Information Bulletin of the Information 
Bureau of the Netherlands Government 
in London is given briefly in a report 
received recently from the Department 
of State. 

Following is a summary of the report: 

“At the beginning of April 1943, the 
bulletin states, the German occupying 


authorities in Holland ordered 12,500 . 


Dutch university students to sign a dec- 
laration of loyalty to Germany. Eighty- 
five percent of the registered students 
refused. The reaction was immediate; 
4,000 students were deported to Germany 
for forced labor; some of them to war 
factories. Since that date, 6,500 men and 
women students have left the universi- 
ties. Some of the professors have con- 
tinued their lectures and hold examina- 
tions in secret but the student body as 
a whole in Holland has been forced to 
cease its studies. 

“The University of Leyden, which early 
in the war was closed for an indefinite 
period by the occupying authorities on 
account of the protests of the students 
against the dismissal of certain profes- 
sors, will not reopen under enemy occu- 
pation. 


10,000 Students Lost 


“The Germans however ordered the 
reopening of other Dutch universities 
as of January 1, 1944. Despite this order, 
the Calvinist University at Amsterdam, 
the Catholic University at Nijmegen, 
and the Catholic Institute of Economy 
at Tilburg remained shut. In the whole 
of the country, the number of new stu- 
dents registered in the various faculties 
was 90 percent lower than in the years 
1940 and 1941. Only 480 new students 
registered at Amsterdam, 285 at Utrecht 
and 85 at Groningen. The Universities 
of Wageningen, Delft, and Rotterdam 
had a total of 750 new pupils. Since the 
entry into force of the ‘declaration of 
loyalty’ in April 1943, Holland has lost 
about 10,000 students. 

“The universities, which have since 
olden days played an important role in 
the social and intellectual life of Holland, 
tenaciously defend their liberty. Despite 
the harsh measures taken, the Germans 
have failed to impair the morale of the 
young students who, at the cost of the 
heaviest sacrifices, struggle enthusiasti- 
cally for liberty and national sover- 
eignty.” 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


War Training Programs 


Education in the Armed Services. A 
Report.on the Training and Educational 
Programs of the Army and Navy. 
Washington, D. C., Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, 1944. 
64 p. illus. 50 cents. 

Provides a picture of the training program 
of the armed services, presented through a 
series of statements by members of the train- 
ing staffs of the Army and of the Navy. 
The educational techniques and materials 
of instruction developed in the program 


merit the attention of teachers and adminis- 
trators. ‘ 


Music in Industry. A Manual on 
Music for Work and for Recreation in 
Business and Industry. Chicago, In- 
dustrial Recreation Association, (One 
North La Salle St.) 1944. 63 p. illus. 


Discusses the place of music in an indus- 
trial organization and describes how to set 
up and operate a plant broadcasting system 
and how to organize and develop employee 
musical activities. 


World Friendship 


A Study in World Friendship * * * 
Designing a Symbol for the United Na- 
tions. Sacramento, California, State 
Department of Education, 1944. 15 p. 
(Bulletin of the California State Depart- 


ment of Education, vol. 13, No. 1, May 
1944.) 


Planned to give major emphasis to the 
study of world peace and unity as prelim- 
inary to designing an emblem symbolic of 
the values to be attained through interna- 
tional cooperation and good will; gives spe- 
Cific suggestions for use in elementary, junior 
high, and senior high schools; lists selected 
references and audio-visual aids, 


U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


Our Coast Guard Academy, a History 
and Guide. By Riley Hughes. New 


York, The Devin-Adair Company, 1944. 
213 p. illus. 


Sponsored by the U. S, Coast Guard Acad- 
hy, Alumni Association, Part I records the 
story, background, and development of the 
Academy since its establishment in 1876; 
part II gives general information about the 
academy, qualifications for cadets and SPAR 


Officer candidates 
curriculum. ,» and an outline of the 


UNRRA 


Helping the People to Help Themselves. 
The Story of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 
New York, United Nations Information 
Office, (610 Fifth Avenue) 1944. 15 p. 
10 cents. 

Summarizes the problems and scope of 


UNRRA, lists the committees set -up, and de- 
scribes the plan of organization. 


Teachers’ Certificates 


Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers and Administrators for Ele- 
mentary Schools, Secondary Schools, 
Junior Colleges. By Robert Carlton 
Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood. Ninth 
ed., 1944-45. Chicago, Ill. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944. 1 v. 
Mimeog. $2. 

Offers readily interpreted summaries to 
prospective teachers interested in obtaining 
initial certificates; deals with the regular 
certification requirements but includes a 


general statement on the issuance of emer- 
gency certificates. 


College Counseling 


Counseling and Post-war Educational 
Opportunities. By the Committee on 
Student Personnel Work. Washington, 
D. C., American Council on Education, 
1944. 15p. (American Council on Edu- 
cation Studies, Series 6, no. 5.) 

Prepared as a special report on desirable 
counseling procedures as requested by the 


Armed Forces Committee on Post-war Edu- 
cational Opportunities for Service Personnel. 


Extracurriculum Activities 


High-School Extracurriculum Activi- 
ties; Their Management in Public High 
Schools of the North Central Association, 
by J. Lloyd Trump. Chicago, Ill., The 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. 210 p. 
$2. Process print. 

This study consists of a survey of the 
status of activities in a selected group of 
high schools and an evaluation of these 
activities in the light of principles of man- 


agement derived from the literature of 
school administration. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan, 


’ Connor. 


Education in Foreign Countries 


An Analytical Comparison of the Basic 
Philosophical Principles of Friederich 
Nietzche and Adolph Hitler, by T. R. 
Master’s 1942. Massachusetts 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg. 130 
Pp. ms. 

Points out the partial ideolegical founda- 
tions of national socialism. Refutes its ideo- 
logical foundations and doctrines. Compares 


the basic doctrines of the two men, and 
quotes German religious principles. 


Art in Mexico; A Text Emphasizing 
the Techniques of Mexican Art for the 
Use of the College Art Teacher, by R. I. 
Williams. Doctor’s, 1942. New York 
University. 163 p. ms. 


Surveys art development in Mexico in the 
pre-Columbian, Colonial, intermediate, and 
modern periods. Studies various art forms 
and their use in integrating art with other 
subjects. 


Contribution of Giuseppe Lombardo- 
Radice to Education, by E. L. Guerra. 
Doctor’s, 1942. New York University. 
279 p. ms. 


Traces briefly the history of Italian educa- 
tion from the Middle Ages to the present. 
Sketches the life of Giuseppe Lombardo- 
Radice, 1879-1938. Discusses his influence on 
the nursery school, elementary schools, draw- 
ing as a vehicle of expression, the activity 
school, adult education for illiterates, and on 
industrial education. Shows that because of 
his opposition to Fascism he had to resign 
his post as director of elementary education. 


Curriculum Construction in the Public 
Primary Schools of Iraq in the Light of 
a Study of the Political, Economic, Social, 
Hygienic and Educational Conditions of 
the Country, with Some Reference to the 
Education of Teachers, by Matta Akrawi. 
Doctor’s, 1942. Columbia University. 
287 p. 


Describes the background and present sta- 
tus of education and of the curriculum in 
Iraq, and measures taken for the training of 
teachers to fit them for the successful appli- 
cation of the new curriculum. 


Development of Education in Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Uruguay, by C. H. 
Schutter. Doctor’s, 1943. University of 
Chicago. 165 p. 


Traces the historical and cultural back- 
ground of these countries; foreign influences 
on education; social forces affecting the 
growth of education; the development of 
normal schools; school legislation; school 
administration; financial support of educa- 
tion; and growth in school enrollments in 
each of the countries. 


Experimental Didactics of Ernst Otto, 
by E. H. Cochran. Doctor’s, 1941. New 
York University. 250 p. ms. 


Gives a brief biographical sketch of Ernst 
Otto and the system of education and experi- 
mental didactics developed by him in Ger- 
many since 1903. Discusses the youth 
movement, educational practices, experimen- 
tai didactics in modern languages. Lists the 
courses given by him at the University of 
Prague. 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. , 














New U.S. Office 
of Education 
2 

Publication 

Federal, State, and County Education 
Officers. By Nolia D. Frazer. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 60 p. (Part I, Educational Direc- 
tory, 1943-44.) 10 cents. 


The Educational Directory is issued annu- 
ally by the U. S. Office of Education in the 
following four parts: I. Federal, State, and 
County Education Officers; II. Oity Sehool 
Officers; III. Colleges and Universities; and 
IV. Educational Associations and Directories. 
Part I includes the staff of the U. S. Office of 
Education; Principal State School Officers; 
County and Other Local Superintendents of 
Schools; Executive Officers of State Library 
Extension Agencies; and Principal Officers of 
the U. S. Indian Service, Education Division. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Congress. “Senate. “Additional 
Report of the Special Committee Investi- 
gating the National Defense Program. 
Merchant Shipping. Hon. Harry S. Tru- 
man, Mo.,Chm., Washington, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 41 p. 
(78th Cong., 2d Sess, Senate Report No. 
10, Part 18.) 10 cents. 


Some of the topics discussed are the long- 
range merchant ship program, the Liberty- 
ship program, improvements in procedure and 
design, and inspection. Tables. Lists the 17 
— published reports of the Commit- 

e. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
The Fruit Industry in Mexico. By Fred 
A. Motz, Fruit Specialist, and Lester D. 
Mallory, Agricultural Attaché, American 
Embassy, Mexico, D. F. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
184 p. Processed. (Department of Ag- 
riculture, Foreign Agricultural Report 
No. 9, April 1944.) 45 cents. 


The bulk of the report is confined to a 
description of the industry for citrus, trop- 


ical, and deciduous fruits. Concludes with 
a discussion of market relations between 
Mexico and the United States. Maps, graphs, 
tables, and pictures. 


Soil Conservation Service. 
Thomas Jefferson Soil Conservationist. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 15 p. Illus. (Agriculture 
Department, Misc. Pub. 548.) 10 cents. 
Single copies free from Soil Conservation 
Service as long as supply lasts. 


Records the present day conservation les- 
son to be learned from Jefferson’s teaching. 


U. S. Department of Commerce. Bu- 
reau of the Census. Balances in State 
General, Highway, and Postwar—Reserve 
Funds in 1943. Prepared under the su- 
pervision of E. R. Gray, Chief, Govern- 
ments Division, by V. J. Wyckoff. Wash- 
ington, 1944. 12 p. Processed. (Bu- 
reau of the Census, State Finances: 1943. 
Vol. 2, No. 4.) Single copies free as long 
as supply lasts. 


Presents recent figures on the accumula- 
tion of balances or surpluses and deficits, 
gives some reasons for fund balances, and 
comments oh the outlook. Text supple- 
mented by tables. 


Bureau of the Census. Siz- 
teenth Census of the United States: 
1940. Population. Families; Size of 
Family and Age of Head, Regions and 
Cities of 1,000,000 or More. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 127 p. Tables. 30 cents. 


Presents statistics on families in the United 
States classified by size of family in com- 
bination with age, marital status, and sex 
of the family head and cross-classified by 
other characteristics of the family. 


; State Tax Collections 
in 1943. Washington, 1944. 42 p. Pro- 
cessed. (Bureau of Census, State Fi- 
nances: 1943, Vol. 2, No. 2—Final.) 
Single copies free as long as supply lasts. 

Reports that State tax revenue was but 
slightly higher in 1943 than in 1942. Some 
items discussed are prominent tax sources, 
tax revenue on a per capita basis, and tax 
collections and income payments. Gives 
definitions of State taxes. Tables. 

U.S. Department of the Interior. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Publications of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. Washing- 
ton, 1944. 8p. Processed. Free. 

Among materials listed that are useful for 
elementary and secondary schools are publi- 
cations describing dams and other reclama- 
tion projects, motion-picture films, and pho- 
tographic exhibits. Prices of publications 


are given and conditions under which films 
and exhibits are loaned. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. National Go-T6-School 
Drive * * * 1944-45; A Handbook 


for Communities. Prepared in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. Wast..ngton, 
U. S. Government Printing Offic., 1944. 4 
19 p. 5 cents. Free copies « ‘ilable 

while the supply lasts from the Iuiorma- — 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education. 


Shows that one of the serious ~hlems 
facing our Nation is that of a millior «,, 12. 
in high-school enrollment; and sug, . Ways 
by which communities can aid in stopping 
this “colossal deficit in education.” 


Women’s Bureau. Progress — 
Report on Women War Workers’ Hous- 
ing, April 1943. By Sara Louise Bu- 
chanan. Washington, U.S, Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 10 p. (Special 
Bulletin No. 17 of the Women’s Bureau.) 
5 cents. Single copies free from the 


Women’s Bureau as long as sup sts. + 


Report based on data from 44 Ste* uuadon 
at least one-third of the critic#l areas, includ- 


ing all the larger and more congested ones; | 


and made in cooperation with national and 
international women’s organizations. 


U. S. Department of the Navy. Navy 
Arithmetic. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 46 p. Illus. 
15 cents. 


Prepared by Standards and Curricular Sec- 
tion, Navy's Training Division. 


U.S. Department of State. Foreign 
Policy of the United States of America. 
By the Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 16 p. (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 2096.) 5 cents. 
Address requests for free copies to the 
State Department. 


An address given over the network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, April 9, 1944. 


a. The Cultural-Cooperation 
Program; 1938-1943. By Haldore Han- 
son. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 71 p. (Depart-° 
ment of State Pub. 2137.) 15 cents. 
Address requests for free copies to the 
State Department. 


Among the activities discussed are travel 
and study grants, the exchange of professors 
and books, assistance to United States cul- 7% 
tural centers, and the distribution of infor- 
mational motion pictures. 


U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Superintendent of Documents. Foods 
and Cooking; Canning, Cold Storage, and 
Home Economics. Washington, April 
1944. 20 p. (Price List 11—36th Edi-} 
tion.) Free. 


Lists titles of publications, charts, and} 
posters available at time of going to press} 
arranged under subject headings, prices given 
and directions for ordering. 


U, B. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE; 1944 
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